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States and Canada 
4 were represented at 
the 1927 International Type- 


writing Contest as guests of 


the Underwood Typewriter 
Company, 


Our plan created such nation- 
wide interest among teachers 
and students of typewriting 
that we have decided to re- 
new our invitation for 1928- 

State Champions winning on 
the Underwood will again be 


brought to the International 
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Typewriting Contest as Un- 
derwood guests. 








We urge all students of type- 
writing to start practice now 
for the State Contests. 


Every School has a chance to 
be represented. Will yours be 
one of the 48? 
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The Physician’s Secretary 
By Eva Toll 


New York City 


ECENTLY an eminent physician in- 
R serted an advertisement in the New 
2 York Times for a secretary, which 
read as follows: 


Doctor’s secretary wanted. Fine personality, good 
education, accurate stenographer and typist. No 
medical experience necessary. 


In response to this advertisement a batch of 
over two hundred replies was received. I 
was requested to glance through these letters. 
select those that appealed to me, and write the 
applicants granting them interviews. Aside 
from the few who had medical experience, 
the general tone of the letters ran as follows: 

I am a college graduate and have just completed 


a course at a secretarial school, and should like to 
work for a physician. 


I am very desirous of making a change from the 
business world in order to work in a professional 
atmosphere. 


Though at present I am receiving a substantial 
salary in an exporting and importing house, it has 
always been my ambition to work in a hospital or 
doctor’s office, and I am willing to work for less, if 
necessary, in order to do such work. 


Your advertisement for doctor’s secretary appealed 
to me, and am writing for the courtesy of being granted 
an interview. 


The following two days I observed with 
interest the various eager young women who 
applied in response to my letters, many of them 
apparently feeling that they could fulfil the 
specified requirements. It is for the benefit 
of such girls, as well as the college graduate, 
that this article is being written, to help them 
understand the requirements and the work of 
a medical secretary, and to endeavor to help 
them secure such a position. 

A number of young women direct from 
college, at a loss to know what work to adopt 


for a livelihood, cast about for weeks, some- 
times for months, seeking a position in which 
they can make use of their college education 
It is my firm belief that the girl who requires 
to be spiritually satisfied in her daily work 
and remain mentally independent will find in 
medical work the idealism which she seeks; 
namely, the spirit of helpfulness to others, the 
atmosphere and the association. The spirit of 
medicine is a little different, a little higher, 
a little more idealistic than the atmosphere of 
other professions. Medical science today opens 
to women the richest store of honor and use 
fulness. 

Many girls with whom I come in contact 
are discontented, not because of their dislike 
of work, but because they are bored with un- 
interesting mechanical routine. They are un 
certain and, therefore, pessimistic of the future 
They never escape from themselves and their 
domestic standards ; they do not readily acquire 
a scientific spirit and become individual in taste 
and conduct. As individuals they are unim 
aginative, unprogressive, and minus any strong 
characteristic. Their objection may be that 
this would make of them pedants and book 
worms rather than useful members of a do 
mestic circle. Others have a notoriously de- 
fective or fragmentary education, and forget 
that a little science is as valuable for develop 
ment as a little of the classics, literature, 
modern languages, mathematics, or the fine 
arts. The motto of today is, “Taste, even if 
you cannot drink deeply.” 

It is admitted that medical work taken as a 
whole is ill-paid. This is chiefly because its 
better opportunities are neglected. We fail to 
show the physician what we can do. As a 
matter of fact, there are among my acquaint- 
ances a number of women who are receiving 
as good or better salary than women in the 
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other professions, and in some instances even 
higher than some of the well-paid business 
women executives. Many college women re- 
fuse to start at a small salary, failing to realize 
that their value at first is small, but that they 
can in a few months outstrip the less educated 
worker in both salary and responsibility. So 
far as the opportunity for advancement is 
concerned, it is true there are a limited number 
of conspicuous positions, but the opportunity 
is definite for the one who has the necessary 
qualifications. 


Education and Requirements 


As it may seem idle and superfluous to bring 
up so hackneyed a subject as personality, suf- 
fice it to say that the average able business 
girl is capable of looking out for her own 
propriety of manners, speech, and dress. As 
regards a good education, so many of us have 
a misconception of the term. I am going to 
quote an abstract of a very interesting lecture 
which was delivered sometime ago before a 
collegiate institute for young ladies: 

“A good education includes the culture of 
the heart as well as of the mind. It implies 
not merely the improvement of the mental 
faculties, but also the government of the pas- 
sions and the proper direction of the affections. 
We should not think a garden beautiful where 
the weeds have been allowed to grow up among 
the flowers, however green and flourishing it 
might appear; neither should we deem a 
woman well-educated whose heart was the 
abode of folly and vanity, however her mind 
might be stored with knowledge. One of the 
best writers on education (herself a striking 
proof of its benefits) has compared a well- 
regulated mind to a watch, where every part 
is so nicely balanced that no one can pre- 
ponderate. This is a very apt illustration. Of 
the various faculties with which Heaven has 
endowed us, each may be perfect in itself, but, 
from some error in our adjustment of them 
(if I may use the term), all may become use- 
less. It is only by the most unwearied self- 
discipline that this correct balance of mental 
powers can be effected; and the ability to dis- 
cipline one’s self can only be derived from 
education.” 

The most successful medical secretaries, 
nurses, hospital superintendents, and women 
physicians that I know, with a few exceptions, 
are women of good education. That the medical 
secretary be physically strong is, of course, 
also essential, for the work is in many ways 
exacting both mentally and physically. These 
are the qualities for the successful woman in 
medical work, even more essential than tech- 
nical training. 

As regards the technical training, a know!l- 
edge of physiology and anatomy is of great 
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value. Zodlogy and botany are indispensable 
The latter is of great assistance, as the mor 
phology of the plant cell is similar to the 
histology of the human cell, and the chemica! 
and physical processes are similar to those 
of the human body. Chemistry and physics 
are of value in enabling one to understand 
the technique of the various laboratory methods 
and physical therapy. Mathematics is also 
helpful, but this is of greater value to the 
laboratory worker. 

The spelling of the medical and technica! 
words is difficult, largely because of their 
Latin, German, and French derivation, but 
with a knowledge of one of these languages, 
preferably Latin, one is more likely to avoid 
errors in the spelling, is better able to inter 
pret the medical and technical terms, and can 
learn them with much less effort. Many of the 
abbreviations, such as are used in the writing 
of prescriptions and hospital charts, are de- 
rived from the Latin; for instance, ¢.i.d., p.c., 
in aqua, which comes from the Latin “tres id 
dies,” meaning three times each day, “post 
cibus,” after meals, “in aqua,” in water. Ab 
breviations, such as c and s are derived from 
the Latin “cum” and “sine,” meaning with and 
without. A knowledge of Latin is also a 
great help in being able to determine the plural 
of many words; for example, naevus, naevi; 
angioma, angiomata; sequela, sequelae; ver- 
ruca, verrucae. Many other words are equally 
as difficult, with perhaps no rule governing 
them, such as electro-desiccation, pemphigus 
foliaceus, verrucous, Malpighian bodies, etc. 
A few months’ time in any of the specialties 
will give one a good acquaintance with the 
words pertaining to that specialty and one 
should have little difficulty. 


Duties of the Secretary 


The work of a secretary varies with the 
specialty of the doctor. This is the day of 
specialization in the various branches of medi- 
cine. Some specialties are, of course, more 
interesting than others. The pediatrician has 
to do with the diseases of children, various 
formulae for feeding, and the weights of 
children. The dermatologist deals with diseases 
of the skin and their treatment by medicinal 
applications and physical remedies, such as 
x-rays, radium, ultraviolet light and surgical 
diathermy. The brain surgeon deals with 
conditions of the brain and operative treat 
ment. The roentgenologist has to do with the 
taking of x-ray pictures and their interpre- 
tation—and so on down the list. The secre- 
tarial duties will consist of the writing of 
letters, medical reports and histories, filing, 
intelligently answering the telephone, and the 
receiving of patients and visitors, many of 

(Continued on page 353) 
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National Commercial Teachers 


Federation Convention 


Hotel Baltimore, Kansas City, Missouri 


December 28-30, 1927 


Report by Lloyd Bertschi 


Federation Officers for 1928 


Presipent: Charles T. Smith, Kansas City Business College, Kansas City, Missouri 
First Vice-Presipent: J. Walter Ross, South Hills High School, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 
Seconp Vice-Presipent: Nettie M. Huff, Huff's School of Expert Business Training, Kansas City, Missouri 
Treasurer: Charles A. Faust, 1024 N. Robey Street, Chicago, [linois 
Secretary: C. M. Yoder, State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 


EXECUTIVE 


COM MITTEE 


Charles T. Smith, President 1928, Kansas City Business College, Kansas City, Missouri 
L. Gilbert Dake, President 1927, Vocational High School, St. Louis, Missouri 
Willard J. Wheeler, Representing Private Schools Department, Wheeler Busines: Colle ge, Birmingham, Alabama 
Ivan E. Chapman, Representing Public Schools Department, Western High School, Detroit, Michigan 


Detroit, Place of Next Meeting 


HE Thirtieth Annual Convention of 

[ the National Commercial Teachers’ Fed- 

eration was called to order by President 
Dake, Wednesday, December 28, at the Hotel 
Baltimore, Kansas City, Missouri. From the 
first sound of the gavel to the final tap at the 
close of the annual banquet, Friday evening, 
December 30, every minute of the convention 
was filled with interesting and worth-while 
events. The general programs included ad- 
dresses from prominent business and profes- 
sional men and women. 

The address of welcome was delivered by 
a prominent member of the Kansas City Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, representing Mayor 
Albert I. Beach, who, at the last moment, was 
unable to attend. 

In his usual happy and effective manner, 
Dr. J. L. Harmon, of Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky, re- 
sponded to the address of welcome. 


President’s Address 


The President’s address by Mr. L. Gilbert 
Dake, Vocational School, St. Louis, Missouri, 
was timely and expressed the spirit of growth 
which is characteristic of the Federation. 
President Dake emphasized the value of co- 
operation, not only among commercial educa- 
tors individually, but among the various or- 
ganizations of commercial educators. Through 
such coOperation President Dake feels that 
commercial education in general will greatly 
advance and take its place with the older 
theories in education. He expressed the feeling 


that, through codperation, research problems 
could be solved and types of commercial train- 
ing be improved to such an extent that the 
present criticism of commercial education 
would be reduced—it would be regarded as 
highly as the so-called academic education. 


Address by Dr. Lomax 


The main address of the first session was 
given by Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Commercial Education, New York 
University, on the topic, “Commercial Edu- 
cation’s Contribution to Civilization.” Dr. 
Lomax, in his forceful manner, pointed out 
that Commercial Education contributes to 
civilization, noting the four trends in our 
present age: 

. Business trends 
. Scientifie trends 


Democratic trends 
. Practical education trends. 


He urged a more scientific study of the 
problems of commercial education, with the 
thought of producing a more effective influence 
upon civilization. The full text of Dr. Lomax’s 
paper will be published in Federation Notes. 


Women’s Auxiliary 


The general meeting of the Federation held 
on Thursday was in charge of the Women’s 
Auxiliary, with Miss Nettie M. Huff as chair- 
man. The primary aim of the Women’s 
Auxiliary, a new feature of the convention, 
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was to look after the interests and comforts 
of the women members. Through their efforts 
the Federation was privileged to hear an 
enjoyable and inspiring address by Emily 
Newell Blair, national club woman, on the 
topic, “What shall we do to keep up?” 


Federation Luncheon 


The federation luncheon, Thursday noon, 
was a delightful affair. Charles T. Smith, of 
Kansas City, presided and contributed much 
to the enjoyment of the occasion by his char- 
acteristic wit and good humour. 

Short talks of a reminiscent nature by F. J. 
Kirker, of Kansas City, and by R. H. Beck, 
of St. Louis, were followed by a statement of 
some “bear” facts by Clay D. Slinker, of 
Des Moines. A brief but delightful talk of 
an inspirational and humorous nature by Sam 
Cummings, of Kansas City, completed the 
luncheon program. 


“*The Practical in Education” 


At the third general session, held Friday, 
Dr. F. E. Long, Department of Education, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri, 
addressed the Federation on The Practical in 
Education. Dr. Long pointed out the trends 
in education toward the practical things in 
life. His address very clearly suggested the 
value of Commercial Education when applied 
to the practical training of boys and girls for 
the occupations of life. In such a training 
Dr. Long suggested there is much culture, and 
it should to a great extent take the place of 
some of the so-called academic education of 
today. 


“Out West” 


Following Dr. Long’s address, Mr. J. C. 
Swift, president of the Swift-Henry Com- 
mission Company, Kansas City, Missouri, de- 
livered an inspiring and democratic address, 
entitled “Out West.” A brief review of Mr. 
Swift's address would not be just to him. Every 
word and sentence was full of thought and 
inspiration. He forcefully impressed upon the 
members that the West is a very democratic 
section of our country. “Out West,” the test 
of an individual is not what sort of family 
he comes from, but, what can he do? 

Following Mr. Swift’s address, the usual 
business matters, including the election of 
ifficers, were disposed of. 


Quarterly Bulletin Authorized 


The Federation took action on several items 
f importance, indicating growth and progress. 
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The publication of a quarterly bulletin was 
authorized to carry its proceedings and news 
to the members. 


Detroit Chosen for 1928 


The executive committee received invitations 
from many cities to entertain the 1928 con- 
vention. After carefully considering the merits 
of them all, the committee selected Detroit. 


Tribute to Palmer 


Fitting tribute was paid to the memory of 
the late A. N. Palmer by the unanimous adop- 
tion of resolutions, which stated in part: 

“His activities as teacher, author and pub 
lisher of the Palmer Method of Writing, for 
more than a third of a century have brought 
him in closest personal touch with the youth 
in attendance in public, parochial, and private 
schools everywhere, and his stirring leadership 
has influenced the best codperative effort of 
teachers and pupils in the development of su- 
perior skill in a type of writing acceptable to 
the commercial world.” 


Federation Banguet 


The convention ended fittingly with an en 
joyable banquet held Friday evening. Frank 
J. Kirker, Kansas City, officiated as toast- 
master and delighted the members by his witty 
and appropriate introductions. John Wahlstedt 
had charge of the musical program and per- 
sonally led the members in several banquet 
songs. Mrs. F. J. Kirker and Mr. Ross E. 
Anderson, two of Kansas City’s popular artists, 
sang solos and a duet. Mrs. Harry S. Miller, 
of Wichita, Kansas, an entertainer of national 
reputation, delighted the audience by whistling 
classic selections and by imitating bird calls 

The Hon. Henry Allen, editor of the Wichita 
Beacon, gave a most entertaining and instruc 
tive address on World Relations, in which he 
made the statement that “American business is 
supreme all over the world.” 

The Wheeler Award of $50 for the most 
outstanding research in commercial education 
was awarded to Dr. Frederick J. Wearsing, 
of the University of Minnésota, for his report 
on Commercial Education in the Public 
Schools of Minnesota. 

The banquet ended with an enjoyable dance 
and informal get-together, and thus passed into 
history one of the most delightful conventions 
ever held by the N. C. T. F. 

It is just a thumb-nail sketch, so to speak, 
that we are giving you here, but those 
interested in a full account of the proceed 
ings and the complete roster of new officers 
are referred to the report beginning in the cur 
rent issue of the American Shorthand Teacher. 
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Head of Theory Department, Gregg School 
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Phrase Writing an Asset to Speed 


the efficient shorthand writer ; and phrase 

writing, the elimination of pen lifts, is 
the principal means through which high speed 
is developed. Undoubtedly phrase writing is 
the most effective time-saving expedient the 
shorthand writer may employ. It enables him 
to take with ease that which previously he 
could get only with great difficulty. The closer 
the pen is kept to the paper, and the less fre- 
quently it is lifted, the more speed is possible. 
That you may appreciate the real significance 
of phrasing, time yourself in writing ten times, 
“I have not been.” First write the words 
separately, then phrase them. A phrase, how- 
ever, should never be striven for. It must 
come naturally, without effort, otherwise the 
desired result will be defeated. 


Site is one of the prime essentials of 


Wordsigns Basis of Phrases 


While our present-day dictionaries contain 
over three hundred thousand words, yet a very 
small number make up the vocabulary of every- 
day life, and the average man’s vocabulary is 
variously estimated from six hundred to 
twenty-five hundred words. Experience teaches 
that the legible and useful phrases are those 
formed by combining words which occur to- 
gether with great frequency. Thus it will be 
seen that the wordsigns form the rock founda- 
tion of phrase writing. Gradually, we may 
join them with other words, but they constitute 
the nucleus around which our grouping must 
be done. 


Think Ahead of Your Hand 


When hurried, the tendency is to rush ahead 
with the hand instead of holding it in check 
to await the action of the mind to do its part 
in the formation of good outlines and phrases. 
One of the hardest things to learn to do in 
taking rapid dictation is to write slowly with 
the hand and rapidly with the mind, and upon 


the acquisition of this faculty largely depends 
the making of the phrase writer and the legi- 
bility of his work. 


Don’t Phrase Haphazardly 


Phrases are of inestimable value when well 
learned, just as wordsigns are, but they be 
come an absolute hindrance if for any reason 
they are difficult to execute or are not thor- 
oughly mastered. Before a phrase is of real 
value it must be memorized more thoroughly 
than the individual words composing it. When 
thus mastered, it can be used to great advan 
tage. In many instances, a group of words 
written without a pen lift may be as easily 
learned as one word, and this grouping makes 
them much more legible in reading. 

The Manual gives ample suggestions or rules 
for phrase writing, but you should not mis 
construe them. A phrase that is constructed 
on the spur of the moment while taking dic 
tation usually is a detriment to speed instead 
of an aid. These phrasing suggestions are 
intended for use in making up and memorizing 
short and brief outlines for word groups of 
frequent occurrence. 


Rules for Phrasing 


The first four suggestions given in the text, 
page 70, are, briefly: The words must be short 
and simple (frequent) ; they must be capable 
of an easy joining; they must keep the hand 
close to the line; they must make good sense 
when standing alone. What does this last 
suggestion mean? Simply that the words 
phrased must have some grammatical relation, 
not that they make complete sense. The foar 
remaining suggestions may be classed as divi- 
sions of the one just mentioned. The pro- 
noun may be joined to the word following it; 
the preposition or the conjunction may be 
joined to the word following it; the qualifying 
word (the adjective or adverb) may be joined 
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to the word it modifies, restricts, or limits; 
the auxiliary may be joined to the word fol 
lowing it. 

Now, let us see what this following word 
is. Almost without exception, the word fol- 
lowing the pronoun is the verb; the word 
following the preposition is its object or a 
word modifying the object; the word fol 
lowing the auxiliary is the principal verb which 
the auxiliary helps. 

Thus we find that the principle of phrase 
writing is very simple. In fact, it follows 
very closely the natural grouping in speech, 
but intense practice and attention is required 
to make the grouping of these words auto- 
matic or subconscious. 

Many phrases may express a complete idea, 
and, when this is possible, the learning of the 
phrase becomes easier than the learning of the 
words separately. An illustration of this would 
be, please let us hear from you. 


Modifying Forms to Simplify Phrasing 


In order to make the grouping of words 
conform to the second suggestion (they must 
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be capable of an easy joining), it sometimes 
becomes necessary to modify (change) the 
form of a word; as in the phrases, to be, as 
well as, have been able, I had, I do not, it is 
not, few days ago, to him, we want. 


Omitting Words that Suggest Themselves 


In phrase writing, we may take advantage, 
also, of the sequence of words; as in particulars 
of the work, from time to time, day after day, 
line by line, in order to be, some of them. 


Practice Phrases Till Automatic 


We have enumerated above the basic prin 
ciples of phrase writing, but we must insist 
again that, before a phrase becomes of the 
greatest value to the writer, he must learn 
it as he would a wordsign, so that he can 
write it automatically or subconsciously. In 
addition to this, because one word may form 
the base of many different word groups, he 
must learn these groupings, or redressings, 
of the same word through practice! practice! 
practice! 


SO 


TAR LION and the MUUSC 
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Cultural Shorthand 


By Paul Evans 


Director of Commercial Department, Alameda High School, Alameda, California 


Reprinted from the “California Quarterly of Secondary Education,” October, 1926 


N answer by a bright girl beginning 
A her senior year in high school, pre 
A paring for university, aspiring to enter 
the field of journalism—‘“I’m not interested 
in shorthand; I do not intend to be a stenog- 
rapher.” Same answer by girl preparing to 
enter state teachers’ college. Same answer by 
two young men, one to enter a college of 
commerce, the other a college of engineering. 
W ilson— Dickhens— Mark Twain 

One wonders why Woodrow Wilson ever 
mastered shorthand, and while president of the 
United States stated to Tumulty, his secretary, 
“It (shorthand) is one of my most useful 
accomplishments.” A prominent patent at- 
torney of San Francisco was not simply con 
versational when he said, “If I had the time, 
I'd learn shorthand even now; it would be 
worth thousands of dollars to me. Why look 
at that—” showing a 5000-word rough draft 
of a laboriously pencil-written claim. “Think 
what it would mean to me to be able to con 
centrate on my thoughts and language at a 
hundred words a minute, instead of laboring 
like a shovel-hand at twenty.” 

Much of Dickens’ manuscript contains in- 
terlardations of shorthand notes. He was a 
past-master of the art, serving in his day as 
one of the leading stenographers in the House 
of Parliament. I know now why a certain 
minister of my boyhood days had so few pages 
to a long sermon that he read word for word 
—it was all in shorthand. Odd that salvation 
may come through shorthand scribblings; that 
Pecksniff and Pickwick first played their parts 
in the vowels and diphthongs of shorthand; 
that notes to Germany, whereby civilization 
was to stand or fall, were first set down by 
President Wilson through the medium of 
shorthand. 

There are times when to every man, who 
by reason of his vocation is forced to use the 
pen in setting down his ideas, comes a sense 
of futility, of being handicapped by the limi- 
tations of longhand writing. “O for the wings 
of a dove!” might express his longing. With 
this thought Mark Twain complainingly writes, 
“With the pen in one’s hand, narrative is a 
dificult art; narrative should flow as flows 
the brook down through the hills—a brook that 
never goes straight for.a minute, but goes, 


and goes briskly, sometimes ungrammatically 
—but always going and always following at 
least one law—the law of narrative. With the 
pen in hand, the gait and styles and movement 
are not suited to narrative.” 


Practical Values of Shorthand 


If graduates of high schools and colleges 
wrote shorthand as a matter of course, would 
not time, that precious heritage that we haven't 
enough of, and “nothing else but,” be con- 
served to better ends? How interesting if in 
twenty years from now a large part of all 
personal correspondence appeared in neat short 
hand; if the journal of some future Samuel 
Pepys appeared in Gregg or Pitman, or some 
other standard system of the day. 

Are the schools overlooking vast possibilities 
in this field? Should the study of shorthand 
be confined only to those preparing to become 
office stenographers? Is there not in its mas 
tery, a disciplinary value, cultural, utilitarian 
possibilities that would justify a general course 
in shorthand as an integral part of academic 
training? Might not a cultural course in short 
hand be tied in with the course in English? 
Would it not make for efficiency in note taking, 
composition writing, pronunciation, word 
analysis? 

Why should not a student, throughout his 
last two years of high school at least, write 
his innumerable compositions in shorthand; 
and, by the same token, why should not his 
instructors be able to read the shorthand pen 
manship? Ask the next college student you 
meet if he could use shorthand in his courses ; 
whether, if the way had been clear and in the 
light of his present knowledge, he would have 
taken shorthand in his secondary work. Ask 
the next busy lawyer, doctor, broker, teache: 
you know if they could use shorthand. Ask 
the one who has mastered the art if he regrets 
having spent the time and effort in its mastery 


Why Learn Shorthand? 


At random are set down some of the reasons 
for learning shorthand: 

While at College —Note taking, composition 
writing, folder material, accurate reception 
of scientific matter, relief from longhand 
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drudgery, note taking from book reviews, 
etc., etc. 

For Personal Use.—Diary and memorandum 
purposes, affording much in small compass, 
privacy, concentration, mental discipline. 

For Authors, Newspaper Folk.—Speed, com- 
position, accurate interviews. 

Vocational—To apply, perchance, in the 
commercial field as stenographers, secretaries. 

As English in High School.—Building vo- 
cabulary, improving diction as to clearness, 
accuracy, style; note taking in class, composi- 
tion writing with special reference to speed in 
setting down ideas, articulation through the 
study of vowels, consonants, diphthongs. [As 
to content for such a course, there is already 
obtainable through shorthand publishers clas- 
sics appearing in beautifully written shorthand. ] 
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Assuming that a twelfth-year course in in- 
tensively taught cultural shorthand be allowed 
to count as fourth-year English; that the 
practice became general throughout the high 
schools of the state, would not the universities 
recognize such a course in shorthand as en- 
titled to an English credit? 

In the writer’s opinion shorthand should be 
put in the early grades; there to be given in 
homeopathic doses, acquired thus gradually as 
is arithmetic, penmanship, or any other funda- 
mental branch. But taking conditions as we 
find them now in the high schools, ought not 
the way be made clear in the upper grades of 
secondary schools, for every prospective gradu- 
ate to have at least one year in a thorough- 
going course in shorthand and for its own 
intrinsic cultural and practical values? 
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“N. G. A. News’ 


which tells of the “goings on” in the field 

of commercial education in the British 
Isles with specific reference to shorthand and 
typewriting. It is the official organ of the 
National Gregg Association, which has for its 
aim the closer union of the many local associa- 
tions of Greggites throughout the country, 
whose founders have aspirations of numbering 
among its members representatives from all 
over the English-speaking world. And they 
are not averse to including those whose native 
tongue is what we term foreign! 

The opening article in the “N. G. A. News” 
deals with “The Gregg Spirit—the spirit of 
enthusiasm, of codperation, of sympathetic 
understanding, of willingness and eagerness to 
serve.” It is the hope of the Association to 
translate its interest into more active and 
effective codperation. 

The Association conferences have been at- 
tended by representatives from England, Scot- 
land, Northern Ireland, Irish Free State, New 
Zealand, France, Canada, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Sweden, and the United States of America, 
and it is the world-wide appeal that we believe 
will be of interest and value to our readers 
who join its ranks. Conferences have been 


} UST received! A quarterly magazine 


held in Liverpool, Stratford-on-Avon, Harro- 
gate, and London—five in all and largely at- 
tended, too, with more than three hundred 
diners sitting down to its annual banquets, 
among them such distinguished men as T. P. 
O'Connor, the Father of the House of Com- 
mons as he is affectionally called, Sir Harry 
Brittain, M. P., and others. 

So many thousands of teachers and stu- 
dents are traveling to Europe for their vaca- 
tions that we believe it worth while to men- 
tion that membership in the Association is 
open to them and attendance at the annual 
meetings may be possible. All privileges of 
membership, the distinction which comes from 
membership in such a professional body, and 
a year’s subscription to the official organ are 
offered at one shilling, or, in. American cur- 
rency, twenty-five cents. If a copy of the 
Annual Report of the Conference is wanted, 
another shilling should be added. Mr. A. A. 
Bowle, secretary of the New York Gregg 
Teachers’ Association, has been appointed 
American representative, and is willing and 
ready to receive membership subscriptions for 
the National Gregg Association. Fifty cents 
remittance will bring your membership card 
and the first copy of the “N. G. A. News.” 
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Failure Proves Nothing--Success Everything 


By W. L. Barnhart, in “Forbes Magazine” 
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The man destised for real success is like a sun glass concentrating 
all the rays at one focal point until the concentrated heat and light 


burn theif way through opposition. 


—Chicago Herald-Examiner 
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SHORTHAND 
in OTHER. LANDS 


Occasional Bits of News from Our Exchanges 


in France, Belgium, 


Germany. 


Spain, Russia, 


Italy, Austria, England— 
Retold by LOUIS A. LESLIE 


HE first typewriting champion of Japan 
is Mr. Mijita, of Moji. He won his 


title by writing 303 words in _ thre« 
minutes, gross, with eight errors. The runner 
up was Mr. Tsubouchi, of Kobe, who wrote 
218 words in the three minutes. The contest 
was held under the auspices of the Osaka Daily 
News, and was directed by the Kansai Taipist 
Kyokai, which is an important association of 
stenographers in the west of Japan 


a 


HE new German unified shorthand system 
4 has been “under fire” ever since its first 
publication. The controversy has raged vig 
orously, and not always courteously. Some 
times, though, the attacks have been humorous, 
and in an article defending the Einheitskurz 
schrift Professor Brabbée, of Vienna, writing 
in the Deutsche Stenographen-Zeitung, of 
Dresden, mentions the wittiest one we have 
seen. Dr. Dewischeit called the new system 
the “Loreleischrift” in reference to the first 
line of the famous song: “Ich weiss nicht 
was soll es bedeuten” (1 know not what this 
may mean), saying that the pupils would use 
this exclamation many times in transcribing 
notes 


Ie 


EPORTING the Emperor Napoleon's 

speech about his approaching coronation, 
denouncing Paris and the Parisians—wouldn't 
that thrill the most blasé shorthand writer? 
Les Etudes Sténographiques frangaises, oi 
Paris, in an article by René Havette, reports 
the finding of the transcript of the stenographic 
notes made at a meeting of the Council of 
State at St. Cloud in 1804. The Council was 
discussing the Emperor’s coronation, which was 
soon to take place. The Council suggested 
that the Emperor be crowned in Paris. This 
brought from Napoleon an outburst which is 
preserved for us here without editing. He 
begins by asking: “Why not choose some city 
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besides Paris? There is such a rabble there 

For the past two wecks I have kept my 
hands off to see how the Parisians would 
govern themselves, and things are going badly. 
Now the lion will awake. I shall strike, and 
strike hard. I did not accept the Empire on 
the advice of the City of Paris, which changes 
its interest and opinion twice a day, but rather 
on the advice of the rest of France.” 

A stormy scene ensued, the Prefect of 
Paris, who was present, endeavoring to per- 
suade the Emperor that Paris was just as 
loyal to him as the rest of the country, only 
to be silenced none too gently by Napoleon. 

It must have been an unusually calm and 
collected shorthand reporter who could thus 
keep his flying pen under control within range 
of the imperial lightning. 


se 


N the examinations of the Association Sténo- 

graphique Unitaire a medal is given to the 
youngest candidate to qualify with a passing 
mark. The bulletin of the association, L’Unité 
Sténographique, published in Paris, is now 
entering on its second half-century. 

Out of fifty-four candidates taking the ele 
mentary typewriting examination, it reports, 
only nineteen qualified with a passing mark, 
and the youngest candidate was Jacques Gravez, 
nine years old, of Dunkirk. Out of 1,007 
candidates taking the examination in elemen- 
tary shorthand 655 received a passing mark, 
and the medal for youth goes to Henri 
Fournier, thirteen years of age, of Berry. 

Of course other medals are given to those 
receiving the highest marks in the examina- 
tions, but we feel that this is a very good plan 
to encourage the younger contestants. 


ae 


HE question of the length of time neces- 
sary for learning shorthand has always 
been hotly disputed wherever shorthand is 
taught. A teacher in Lille, France, last sum- 
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mer set up the claim that he can teach any- 
one, in three months, to write from 120 to 140 
words a minute. Just to show that he really 
is in earnest he offered to wager 10,000 francs 
that he could do this to the entire satisfaction 
of an impartial professional body. Albert 
Navarre, editor of Le Sténographe illustré, 
very properly refused to accept the wager, 
but urged the teacher to make the experiment 
under the supervision of an impartial com- 
mittee. We shall be very much interested in 
watching for further news, but we are inclined 
to share Mr. Navarre’s opinion that this can- 
not be done except possibly in the case of 
some isolated prodigy. 


3e 


N Holland there are forty-six high schools 

of commerce offering instruction in short- 
hand, according to a report in La Rivista degli 
stenografi, of Florence, Italy. The majority, 
thirty-two schools, use the Groote system, while 
all but three of the remainder use an adapta- 
tion of the German system of Scheithauer. 
Both of these are script systems. 


ae 


HE name of Nungesser will go down in 

the history of aviation as one of the brave 
pioneers in transatlantic flying. But how many 
of us have had to resort to devious circum- 
locutions in order to avoid having to try to 
pronounce the name, and how many different 
pronunciations do we hear of it! It seems, 
though, that Nungesser’s own countrymen had 
just as much difficulty with his name, as we find 
a paragraph in Le Sténographe illustré saying 
that the name has been continually mispro- 
nounced all over France. Le Sténographe as- 
sures us that the name is pronounced in ac- 
cordance with the ordinary rules of French 
phonetics, the first vowel being nasalized, the 
g being given the sound of the z in aswre, and 
the final er being sounded like the a in gate. 


ae 


ANY ambitious shorthand authors have 
tried in vain to adapt their shorthand 
systems to the recording of music as it is 
played—so far unsuccessfully. One inherent 
difficulty is that there are very few who could 
use such a system, even though it were per- 
fected, as a high degree of musicianship would 
be required to note down the complete score of 
any composition as it is played. 
Now, according to La Revue du Bureau, 
of Paris, F. G. Isella, of Milan, Italy, 


has invented a typewriter capable of copying 
a musical score in every detail, including all 
expression marks and the words for vocal 
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music. The inventor calls his machine the 
“Musicografo.” Necessarily it has a large 
keyboard, sixty keys arranged in seven banks 
If this “Musicografo” should prove practica! 
it will be a great boon to the music copyist 
Perhaps in the days to come the composer will 
write his symphony or his opera direct on the 
“Musicografo” just as many well-known au 
thors have learned to write their books on 
the typewriter. 


ae 


HE universal use of shorthand in Germany 
may be visualized by the illustration on 
the cover of a shorthand publisher’s catalog 
which reached us recently from Darmstadt 
It showed the past two years’ production of 
shorthand books from that publisher, com- 
pared with the great Cathedral of Cologne 
In actual figures it was claimed that, in two 
years, more than 250,000 copies of their*short- 
hand publications had been used in the class- 
rooms of Germany. And this is by no means 
the largest of the German shorthand publishers 
Another impressive manifestation of the 
popularity and general use of shorthand is 
found in the report and program of the sixty 
seventh meeting of the Sachsischer Landes 
verband Gabelsberger, sent to us by Professor 
Ahnert, of Dresden. This shows 358 affiliated 
associations, with a total membership of 28,698. 
This is, of course, just for Saxony, the other 
states of Germany have their own shorthand 
associations. 


ae 


URING the past year we have been 

having all sorts of shorthand jubilee 
celebrations. We have just received a special 
number of Bayerische Blitter fiir Steno- 
graphie, of Munich, commemorating the silver 
jubilee of the Bayrischen Landesanstalt fiir 
Kurzschrift, which was established in 1902. 
In this issue we find not only the history of 
this first quarter century of the Landesanstalt, 
but also a brief review of the history of short- 
hand in general and of Gabelsberger Short- 
hand in particular, accompanied by numerous 
illustrations. 

Another, and even more elaborate, special 
issue has come to us from El Mundo Taqui- 
grafico, of Madrid. It is entitled “Homenaje 
a D. Francisco de Paula Marti, Inventor de 
la Taquigrafia Espafiola en el Primer Cen 
tenario de su Muerte.” This beautiful volume, 
issued in memory of the hundredth anniversary 
of the great Spanish shorthand author is elabo 
rately illustrated in rotogravure not only with 
pictures of Marti and reproductions of pages 
from his books, but also with copies of some 
of the engravings of works of art which ke 
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made. The reproduction of the title page of 
one of the earliest editions of his shorthand 
system gives full credit to the work of Samuel 
Taylor, the English shorthand author—Marti 
claiming credit only for adapting Taylor's 
system to the Spanish language. 

In addition to his claim to fame as an en- 
graver of no small merit and the most famous 
shorthand author ever produced by Spain, 
Marti also deserves our gratitude, according 
to this book, as 
the inventor of 
the first foun- 
tain pen. A copy 
of his drawings 
for this pen is 
reproduced, with 
the date 1802. 

Isn't it a pe 
culiar coinci 
dence that both 
Gabelsberger 
and Marti, each 
the most famous 
shorthand au 
thor of his coun- 
try, should have 
been engravers? 
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»Heil Stolze-Schrey!“ 


Bundeslied 
des Stenographenverbandes Stolze -Schrey 
Text von Paul Zabel Magdeburg) 


{. Er-brau-se deut-scher Ju-bel-sanzgin al - 
2. Aus deut-scher Mei-ster Gei-stesquell'ward hart da» Werk er - 
3. Zur Heer-schausteh'’n ge - ri-stet wir auf sieg-ge-woha-ten 
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in the town of Jativa, one writer recalls that 
among the other famous people who have been 
born in this little town is none other than 
Rodrigo Borja, who later ascended the Papal 
throne under the title of Alexander VI. 

It was decided at the Congress that all 
Spanish shorthand associations should observe 
April 22, the anniversary of the birth of Marti, 
as “Marti Day” and that flowers should be 
placed on the monument every year on the 
anniversary of 
his death, the 
8th of July. 
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A “N then we 
have reprinted in 
this department 
poetic outbursts 
over shorthand 
which have ap- 
peared in the 
magazines of 
other countries 
This time we 
are reprinting 
the words and 
music of a song 
inspired by and 
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“50 Jubilaum- 
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des Sachsen- 
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the golden jubi- 
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uted by short- 
hand writers all - 
over Spain. Ina de, & 
copy of La Ac- 
cién Taquigré- 
fica, of Valencia, 
we see a copy of 
the subscription 
list as recorded some time before the final 
closing date and at that time the committee 
had received more than six thousand pesetas. 
The committee also placed on the house in 
which Marti was born a stone tablet, suitably 
inscribed. The dedication of the tablet and 
the statue were part of the exercises in con- 
nection with the second Hispano-Americano- 
Filipino Shorthand Congress, held in Valencia. 
In eennection with the dedication ceremonies 
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Song commemorating Golden Jubilee of Stolxe- 
System of Shor thand 


halt. The song 
is entitled “Heil 
Stolze - Schrey” 
and should make 
a good novelty 
for presentation 
at the next meet- 
ing of your com- 
piano part with the 
for one mark from 
Annastrasse 24, Magdeburg, 
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mercial club. The full 
words may be obtained 
W. Koppius, 
Germany. 
Should you be carried away on the wings of 
song about your own system of shorthand, send 
us the results. If it is reasonably melodious 
we will print it. But don’t borrow “Onward 
Christian Soldiers,” for we'll recognize that! 
Both words and music must be original 
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Shorthand Cross-W ord Puzzle No. 33 


The Gregg Ellipses submitted for the “Gregg Writer” Cross-Word Puzzle Collection 


By Hazel Volkman, Wallace High School, Wallace, Idaho 
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Horizontal 


An explosion 
Exactness 
Restrain 


Caused by an 
in the throat 


irritation 


Subdue 


9 Phrase meaning to behold 


10 


12 
i4 
16 
19 
21 
2 
24 
26 
28 
29 
30 
32 
33 
35 
37 
8 
10 
41 
42 
43 
45 


A noted inventor and 
author 

To show as shortened 
A tremulous excitement 
Encouraging; rousing 
To make lace 

Of late origin 


A large and 
elty 


A small, close apartment 
A small city 

Incapable 

Lofty 

Final judgment 

A forest guard 


lmportant 


Barristers 
Relatives 
Smallest 

Time to come 
Charge 
Atmosphere 
Saron term for 
Moderation 
Plants 


farmer 
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Vertical 


Labor 

Work toward proficiency 
$ Rich in expedients 
Recognize 

Competent 

Intrust; instruct 

Name written by oneself 
Bestow 

A system of transport 
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36 


Girl's nickname 
Day of the week 
Withdraw 

Strike a heavy blow 
Attire 

Extreme pain 
Price 

Good fortune 
Designation 
Mental capacity 
Pronoun 

Missive 
Electrical unit 
Partial 

Relies upon 

A young deer 
Recedes 

Not 
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“Good Evening, Ladies and Gentlemen!” 


ONVINCED as we are that next to 

a thorough knowledge of system, plenty 

of intelligent practice from dictation is 
the surest road to shorthand speed, we often 
wonder why more use is not made of the most 
omnipresent and tireless dictator that we know 
of. We refer to the radio, that marvel of a 
thoroughly marvelous age. Years ago when 
some of us were struggling with the problem 
of securing dictation, it was a problem indeed. 
If we were sufficiently beguiling in our per- 
suasive powers, we might prevail upon a friend 
or a relative to read to us nightly, much as 
Tommy Traddles declaimed from a book of 
orations for Charles Dickens in “David Cop- 
perfield.” Usually, our lot was that of a 
relative, for we found that only a relative 
was polite and long-suffering enough to stand 
it for more than two nights in succession. We 
were eventually considered a pest around the 
house and were forced to practice upon the 
preacher, but he spoke only on Sunday and 
it is a bit difficult to write on one’s knee in 
a church pew, besides which, our early ex- 
perience was that a preacher is either too fast 
or too learned—usually both. We finally re- 
sorted to practicing on the lyrics of songs as 
they were rendered by a phonograph, music 
and all! 

But today who can want for dictation with 
the radio in almost every home? Every night 
a variety of speakers hold forth before the 
microphone, talking on a variety of subject 
and material. Much of it is ideal dictation for 
the ambitious shorthand student. It is distinct, 
comparatively slow, and interesting. You may 
sit at your own desk or table, with all the 
space in the world for elbow room, with the 
“dictator” not two feet away from you and 
at your call almost at will. What more could 
the Age of Miracles do for ambition? 

Apparently, there are others who not only 
think as we do but have tried it out. Witness 
a news article in the New York Sun of recent 
date. We quote: 


There are, of course, many advantages in having 
a radio in one’s home, but it remained for one am- 


bitious, energetic young lady to discover a new one 
which proved extremely valuable to her. 

Only recently her employer remarked that a knowl- 
edge of shorthand would make her even more valuable 
to the firm. She got busy. She studied shorthand 
and progressed rapidly. Finally she reached the point 
at which she decided she must have more practice in 
dictation. But dictators were not always available 

One day while she was still in a quandary, her 
younger brother turned the dials of the radio and 
from the horn flowed the unctuous tones of an 
announcer. 

“Mr. Whoosiz,” he said, “will now deliver a talk, 
a very interesting and a very informing talk on 
muffins. I know you will enjoy it a lot. Mr. Whoosiz 
—muffins.” 

Inspiration seized the girl. She took her notebook 
and, as Mr. Whoosiz talked, wrote in shorthand 
When he concluded his talk and murmured in a dig 
nified tone, “Good night, audience,” she leaned back 
and read aloud a considerable portion of what he had 
said. She felt quite elated. 

She tried it again the next night and many other 
nights. Ultimately she became quite speedy. Her 
employer expressed approbation. He pointed out that 
where there’s a will, there’s a way, and raised her 
salary. 


Another undoubted advantage of such prac 
tice is briefly touched upon by the news writer: 


She continues to take radio dictation. Friends, 
ignorant of it, are continually surprised at her grasp 
of a variety of subjects. Be it tariff, housing, dogs, 
farm prices, war, or theology, she can usually offer 
a fact or statistic that is pertinent. 


The picture of anybody making practical use 
of some of the things that come over the radio 
in the name of information is a little too hu 
morous even for the news writer, and he con 
cludes : 


It is true that at times she becomes slightly con 
fused. Once, instead of stating, as she thought, the 
number of persons who had been convicted in this 
country of intoxication last year, she gave the figures 
of the English war debt, but her reputation for general 
capability has never been impaired, for a statement 
well delivered can hold its own in any company 

Needless to say, she is deeply grateful to all the 
radio orators who have assisted her in reaching the im- 
portant position she now occupies. 


We know of more than one writer who is 
using the radio for speed practice and is finding 
it an especially good dictator—one that never 
grows weary or boresome. We have no hesita- 
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tion in recommending it to those studying at 
home, and also for supplemental dictation for 
students still in school. It is the Twentieth Cen- 
tury’s contributien to the ambitious shorthand 
writer. 


Spanish Shorthand 


ANTED, an interpreter with a knowl- 

edge of Spanish and English shorthand. 
Salary no object! WANTED, Spanish short- 
hand reporter! WANTED, English-Spanish 
stenographer ! 

These calls were recently received. The 
demand for stenographers versed in Spanish is 
due to the increasing business between the 
United States and the Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries. Those who know Gregg Shorthand and 
are acquainted with Spanish would do well to 
add to their equipment a knowledge of the 
system adapted to the language of Cervantes. 

To assist in this study a textbook was pre- 
pared some years ago and since that time other 
supplementary books have been published. The 
textbook, a Spanish equivalent to Progressive 
Exercises, a shorthand reading book, “Cuentos 
y Cartas,” and a dictation book, “Dictados 
Avanzados,” have been on the market for 
some time. We are glad to announce the 
addition of the Spanish shorthand dictionary 
and also “Auxiliar de Taquigrafia Gregg”’—a 
book of words and sentences arranged to 
parallel the shorthand textbook; a Spanish 
graded readings—‘“Estudios Graduados”; and 
“Dictados Elementarios,’ which is the key to 
the readings, and forms a fine dictation book 
of elementary work. 


Editorial Brevities 


HEN the Royal Portable Typewriter, 

recently won as a prize by Mr. Ira T. 
Ellis of Frankfort, Delaware, was delivered, 
it came by airplane. Mr. Ellis is a student at 
Beacom College, Wilmington, and the type- 
writer arrived at the end of a parachute 
dropped from a plane passing over the city. 
The Wilmington papers properly illustrate the 
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event, and we see an intérested group surround- 
ing Mr. Ellis as he opens the package and 
demonstrates his skill for the news photog- 
rapher. Mr. Ellis wrote for fifteen minutes at 
ninety-five words a minute without an error. 
He is a graduate of the University of Dela- 
ware, Class of 1927, and is pursuing a sec- 
retarial course at Beacom College. He is 
evidently a thorough student and will be heard 
from in the business world. 


a 


MONG certificates awarded to students 

of Miss C. Estelle Siegler, of Central 
High School, Washington, D. C., last year 
was a transcription certificate at 100 words 
a minute to Mr. Frederic J. Haskin, son of 
the well-known writer and authority on Ameri- 
can Government, Frederic J. Haskin. We 
venture to say that if Frederic Junior follows 
in the literary footsteps of his father, he will 
find shorthand very useful to him. To be able 
to jot down one’s ideas and observations 
quickly, neatly, and precisely is an advantage 
that many literary people wish they had. 


The Lion and the Mouse 


ID you see that “speaking” likeness of 

our March lion on page 318? Many very 
clever shorthand designs have been sent us, 
but it remained for a Greggite in the Philip- 
pines to achieve both story and picture in one! 
Occasionally an extra period mark is inserted 
to show a change of direction in the outlines 
—other than that the message continues from 
tip of nose right around with hardly a break: 


Once upon a time there lived a lion. On one occasion, 
while he was sleeping, a mouse came running to him 
and hid himself under the claws of the sleeping lion 
The lion awoke and caught the poor little mouse. The 
mouse asked for his liberty, saying that some day he 
will be able to give him his services. The lion laughed 
at him, but he let the poor little mouse free. 

One day this lion was caught in a net. He roared 
and asked for help. The mouse came to the rescue. 
He began to gnaw the net until it was broken and the 
lion at liberty. In this way the little mouse was able 
to repay his debt. 

This fable teaches us not to despise the small. We 
must love our enemies, for they can serve us. 

I will write another kind with a picture if my time 
will allow me. Until here my dear reader I remain. 
Thank you, 

Maagino T. Hipareo 
P. S.—Period a paragraph. (This is the eye.) 
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Contest Silhouettes 


snowed under the mound of beautiful 

contest specimens that descends upon 
us with every mail. It is a genuine pleasure 
to look at many of them. The delicate lines, 
so gracefully executed, are deserving of sin- 
cere commendation. 

Our first impression of these batches of 
papers is that they represent unusual excel- 
lence, but a closer examination reveals little 
faults or idiosyncrasies on some of them that 
can be quickly and easily overcome when once 
they have been pointed out. See if you can't 
avoid them on your paper! 


| son as we write, we find ourselves 


Don’t Let R and L Slump 


The first is the tendency of some writers 
to allow r and / to drop down at the end in 
such combinations as healthy, little, hair-like, 
wrought, and lives. If | and r are kept up in 
a horizontal position in these words, the join- 
ngs will be easier. For instance, it is much 
easier to join th to | in the word healthy, if ! 
s kept up in position. In Aair-like, a horizontal 
line drawn across the top, so as to touch the 
point where the two cyrves join, will cut both 
circles if the curves are correctly executed. 


Fluency Marks You Expert 


I need not emphasize here the importance 
f fluency in execution. Even the errors I 
have just mentioned may be excused, but thick, 
clumsy characters or “blobs” at the end of 
characters belong to the kindergarten stage 
{ shorthand development, and you are well 
past that now. It is astonishing how much 
difference a little freedom in motion makes 
on a shorthand specimen. I have some here 
before me that are models ef fluency. They 
are neither scrawly nor cramped, but beauti- 


fully executed, and the product of a brain that 
knew what had to be made and a hand that 
was trained in how to make them. Three cheers 
for such writing! Such specimens are con- 
test winners! 


The Perfect Circle 


The joining of the a@ and ¢ circles in words 
like appear, havoc, habits, and happiness re- 
quires a little attention. Read once again what 
was said in these penmanship lessons about 
joining circles at right angles with the strokes, 
and then practice the joining until you can 
write it correctly. It is not difficult, but it 
must be practiced properly to be acquired. 


S Mere ‘‘*Tick” 


Another point of criticism is that s is too 
long in such words as impress, moss, appears, 
single, spruce, etc. In many instances it is 
nearly the same length as p and f. S must be 
very short—a mere tick—made somewhat like 
the longhand comma but without the dot at 
the beginning or end. Also, it must be uni- 
form in slant with the curve. Take your ruler 
and check your outlines frequently to see if 
the slant is uniform. 


Straight Ranks 


One more suggestion: there is a tendency to 
tip f and v forward too far in words like fre- 
quently, very, far, filament, etc. That spells 
failure at once. F must be uniform in slant 
with the rest of the downward curves, and if 
you have not yet learned to write it that way, 
pause now long enough to get it. 

These points are fundamental in shorthand 
writing. They are the faults that we shall 
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discover with our microscopic eye, and you 
should discover and uproot them before you 
make your final contest copy. 


Look to Your Tools 


As much as fifty per cent of the success 
of a shorthand specimen may be due to the 
kind of materials used, ridiculous though that 
may sound! In the first place, smooth, white, 
good quality paper should be used, preferably 
ruled; also good quality ink (black or purple, 
preferably, because that reproduces and en- 
graves better than blue), or a medium soft 
lead pencil well sharpened. Every year a 
certain number of papers must be rejected 
because of failure to use a well-sharpened 
pencil. Notes that are heavy and thick are 
not artistic, and the writer who submits such 
a specimen does not need us to tell him that 
he cannot qualify for Honorable Mention or 
a prize. 

Some writers interpret our suggestion that 
India ink be used, to mean the use of black 
drawing ink, and there again they handicap 
themselves. Drawing ink is too thick and is 
not, therefore, suitable for writing purposes. 
Higgin’s Black Eternal Ink, if diluted a little, 
is satisfactory, and flows freely from the nibs 
of a steel pen, but my own unsuccessful at- 
tempt to use it in a fountain pen compels me 
to advise that a steel pen only be used with it. 

Another point that I wish to emphasize, and 
which I have made before, is that after every 
contest we can count hundreds of papers which 
might have ranked higher had ruled paper 
been used. It requires a very adept shorthand 
writer to use unruled paper successfully. I 
doubt if many of the professionals can keep 
their lines straight and uniform on unruled 
paper! It is not necessary to have specially 
ruled paper for the contest, as one teacher 
suggests—any good quality penmanship paper 
is satisfactory. Palmer Method penmanship 
paper or, if good quality notebooks are used, 
a sheet taken from the student’s notebook will 


do very nicely. 
Watch Your Outlines 


To revert to shorthand characters: the hooks 
on some of the specimens resemble curves, 
because they are not deep and narrow enough. 
Good distinction must be made in the lengths 
of strokes and the size of circles. Analyze 
a specimen of your writing, letter for letter, 
and see if you are maintaining proportion. Is 
a in happiness at least three times larger 
than ¢e? 

Take your time while writing the copy— 
I don’t mean for you to draw the characters or 
write them lazily, but, frequently, little points 
of good form are overlooked because of eager- 
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ness to “rush” out a copy. Examine eac! 
outline with a critical eye. Do not be afraid 
of being too critical. The more severe you 
are with your specimen, the better chance it wil 
have of gaining the approval of the examin 
ing committee. Think through individual out 
lines. Get mental pictures of them; practice 
them a great many times until they become 
a part of you! Then write gracefully and 
fluently the entire contest copy as artistically 
and correctly as you can. 


Drill One 


(ARIDOD) 


CERCLA IDO 


A 


4 gf - yl yr in ot 


Our drills this month complete the series 
for this year. The indirect oval exercise 
written large and medium gives the motion 
used in writing the tem-dem blends. The same 
exercise written small gives the motion used 
in writing th. Note the difference in the 
lengths of these blends. Note, too, that they 
start with a slightly curved stroke written 
upward. These blends are simple and easy t 
write, and you should have no difficulty with 
them. 


Drill Two 


a —_— ae { 


Pein ¢ 
SY Ye ceremih onl - 


The words in Drill 2 must be studied and 
practiced carefully, until they can be written 
swiftly, fluently, and correctly. 


Drill Three 
LLL) 
CLIT IIODY 

-_ 4 _— 


(Continued on page 332) 
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The direct oval exercise gives the motion 
used in writing the emt-end blends and the 
backward th. Again you must be careful to 
differentiate clearly in the lengths. Join the 
circles at right angles and practice them until 
you acquire facility. 


Drill Four 


Prt ae ae ee _g 


The words in Drill 4 furnish a little review 
on the combinations just studied. 


Drill Five 


Cat BS Ts am ea 


Drill 5 is a comparison of relative lengths 
of blends as compared with the downward 
curves. The illustration given in Drill 5 will 
show you what the comparative lengths of 
these characters should be. Note that while the 
blends are slightly longer than the downward 
characters, due to the direction of the stroke 
or slant, they do not take up any more space 
in height. 











Drill Six 
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Write the direct and indirect ovals, cut off 
the top of one and the bottom of the other, 
and you have the graceful egg-shaped char- 
acters called the jent-pend and def-tive blends 
Note that these characters start with a curve, 
are rounded out at the bottom and top, and 
end with a curved stroke. Both sides are 
parallel. 

The indirect oval written very small gives 
the motion used in writing this in shorthand 
Such words as regent, defeat, and diffuse, re- 
quire the most practice, perhaps, in Drill 6 
Note that the shape and size of the blends must 
not change materially in any of these joinings 


Drill Seven 


~~ wt te f§r 


eprek SS Saree a 


Care should be taken not to write ses and res 
too long. Do not exaggerate the form—the 
first s is almost, if not completely, lost in the 
preceding strokes in such words as let us, 
teases, etc. Uniform slant must be maintained 
throughout except in the case of xes when + 
takes an erratic dip to the right. 


Drill Eight 


SAA Ys 
AAAA 14 4 / Uf , d 
Jb fj / / d a 
AMWYW VY LTUECOCCC b 0 i 


a a 
a ae 


a 


YF *D Z oa: ae 
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Making straight lines is easy enough, but 
you must be careful not to “break the backs” 
of them. Write them swiftly and lift the pen 
while still in motion as you finish the strokes, 
and you will have no difficulty in making the 
characters straight. Maintain correct slant 
and proportion in lengths. 

(Continued on page 334) 
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Part of the Gatun Locks in 
the Panama Canal—left— 
about 20 minutes by auto 
from Cristobal, Canal Zone, 
and carnival scenes from 
Colon City 


Queen of the Club Doble Sena 
(double six)—below—preceded 
by VU. S. Sailors 














Float from France Flying Field— 
above—Note the Pirates and 
the Asp plane on the rear of 
truck 





Queen of the Carnival—below—on 
Bolivar Avenue, Colon City, 
preceded by VU. S. Soldiers and 
the Fort Davis Band 








Head of the procession—above 
left—the Marshall, on horse- 
back—Carnival Junta in the car, 
and the Fort Davis Band 


West Indian Queen—above right 
—preceded by the Colon Munic- 
ipal Band 


an %. : 
Sak - 
Scemes sent by a fellow-Greggite— Mr. Benjamin Waterman—while in Panama, showing sights 
such as Lindy witnessed om his recent tour through Central America. 
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Drill 9 is a review of the most important Z <a . ? { (Ls 


points that we have studied. As you write, 

keep in mind that proper curvature, slant, pro- Key to Speed Drill 

portion, and size are necessary in the forma- tee 

tion of characters, and that they must be This paint is different from anything we now handle 
: 7 We find that there are many women who like tinted 

executed rapidly and smoothly. walls. Many who attended other meetings bought 


bonds, and it will not be difficult for you to get them 
to take other bonds from you this time. I believe that 


Drill Ten you will find Moses prompt, intelligent, and attentive 

If we can assist you with the pieces at any time 

y please let us know at once. The curtain hangings are 

C) Ee . y y = —- oJ ad pretty in their pink and yellow shades. Many of th« 
skirts are shepherd plaids and stripes this year. 

a When you have completed your practice this 

a month, write the best copy you can make 

oe ZA « \ ——w Oo - of the speed drills that have been given at the 

» end of each lesson, and send them to me. To 


, ¢ lY J “ae 3 the student making the best set of drills, Hon 
o. s ‘<p orable Mention in the Gregg Writer and a copy 
of the Christmas Carol written in shorthand 


yi po’ OL ier i, will be given. No other report can be made. 


Contest Closes March 15 


L AST, but not least, do not forget that the O. G. A. Contest copy must be in our 
hands by the 15th of this month, so send your specimen in plenty of time to 
reach us before the closing date. All power to you! 








The Contest Copy 


I would particularly impress upon young people the importance of little things. 
In this relation I often think of a certain kind of moss which I very frequently 
encounter in my journeys of exploration in the far north. This moss appears first 
as a single filament as fine as a woman's hair, and grows from a healthy young 
spruce or cedar. As time passes, those hair-like filaments of moss increase in 
number, until they appear to be very beautiful. But in the course of a year or two 
beauty begins to give place to tragedy, for as the hair-like moss multiplies and 
grows longer it envelops the tree and slowly smothers it to death. I always remember 
the tree and the deadly moss as an astonishing exemplification of the havoc which 
may be wrought in human lives by habits and indiscretions which, at the time of 
their beginning, may appear to be innocent and unimportant. 


Little habits for good are the seeds from which will grow ultimate health and 
happiness and success. 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en 
courage the development of skillful short 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit 

How to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with sugges 
tions and criticisms and you may try 
again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct im theory, accurate im proportion 
and execution, tree in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request. 

amination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for me mbersh ip. fifty 
cents each application for Certificates of 
Superior Merit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional organ 
ization of the artists in typewriting. Fi is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts- 
men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending sched or not who — 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “plain” copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed 
statement that the candidate has attained 
this speed. 

Competent Typist Certificate: This 
certificate is issued to candidates able to 
qualify at fifty words (250 strokes) or more 
a minute net on the Monthly Speed Test. 
No papers rating a less speed, or totaling 
more than five errors, are to be submitted 

Tests: The tests for both membership 
and “competency” appear in this depart 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. Each part of the O.A.T. 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. The speed test matter 
must be written as a ten-minute test, sub- 
ject to International Rules, and accom- 
panied by the timer’s affidavit. A test is 

only until the 25th of the month 
ollowing publication. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test. 
No fee is charged for speed tests. 
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O. G. A. 


See what a good specimen of 
shorthand you can make of this 
selection from “Letters from Fa- 
mous People” by Sharpless D. 
Green, for your membership tests 
this month. 


The real success in learning lies in ab 
solute honesty, particularly to yourself. Never 
try to make yourself believe that you have 
done your best, when a voice within you 
says you should have done better. You can 
hold your head high only when you have 
satisfied your own self that your efforts have 
been honest and thorough 

Having chosen your calling, lay a solid 
foundation on which to build the structure 
of your knowledge. Above all, see that you 
have thoroughly studied the anatomical con- 
struction, so to speak, of the branch you 
have taken up. Superficial learning may go 
a little way, but is bound to crumble when 
put to the test. 

Be honest to yourself in whatever you 
undertake, and you will be successful. You 
will stand the test. 


Ae 
Junior Test 


Here is an interesting bit for your 
March typing test, about the manu- 
facturing of glass. Supply a head 
ing in making your copy. 


Glass is manufactured in enormous tank 
furnaces divided into compartments by suit 
able obstructions, and heated by flames pass- 
ing across above the charge in the furnace 
The mixture of raw material is placed in 
one end of the furnace, where it is heated 
Silicates are formed and carbon dioxide is 
evolved when the chemical changes are nearly 
complete. The glass is then gradually 
worked under the obstructions, and is finally 
removed at the other end of the furnace, a 
batch of raw material is added at the other 
end, the furnace thus being kept in continuous 
operation until it is necessary to stop repairs. 

The finer grades of glass, for example, 
optical glasses, are made in clay melting 
pots. 


Continued on page 237) 
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March Typewriting Speed Test 


(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good until April 25, 1928) 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes 
by 5. Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 
Each 250 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying 
figure, to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


KNOW one man of reall brilliant parts who has not the ability to manage a 
| business of his own, and yet who is absolutely worthless to any one else, because 

he carries with him constantly the insane suspicion that his employer is 
oppressing, or intending’ to oppress, him. He can not give orders, and he will not 
receive them. Should a message be given him to take to Garcia, his answer would 
probably be, “Take it yourself!” 


Tonight this man walks the streets looking for work, the wind whistling’ 
through his threadbare coat. No one who knows him dare employ him, for he is 
a regular firebrand of discontent. He is impervious to reason, and the only thing 
that can impress him is the toe of a thick-soled Number Nine boot. 


Of course I know that*® one so morally deformed is no less to be pitied than 
a physical cripple; but in our pitying let us drop a tear, too, for the men who are 
striving to carry on a great enterprise, whose working hours are not limited by 
the whistle, and whose hair is* fast turning white through the struggle to hold in 
line dowdy indifference, slipshod imbecility, and the heartless ingratitude which, 
but for their enterprise, would be both hungry and homeless. 


Have I put the matter too strongly? Possibly I have;* but when all the world 
has gone a-slumming I wish to speak a word of sympathy for the man who suc- 
ceeds, the man who, against great odds, has directed the efforts of others, and 
having succeeded, finds there’s nothing in it: nothing but bare board and® clothes 
I have carried a dinner-pail and worked for day’s wages, and I have also been an 
employer of labor, and I know there is something to be said on both sides. There 
is no excellence, per se, in poverty ; rags are no recommendation ; and all employers’ 
are not rapacious and high-handed, any more than all poor men are virtuous. My 
heart goes out to the man who does his work when the “boss” is away, as well as 
when he is at home. And the man who, when given a letter for Garcia, quietly 
takes* the missive, without asking any idiotic questions, and with no lurking in- 
tention of chucking it into the nearest sewer, or of doing aught else but deliver it, 
never gets “laid off,” nor has to go on a strike for higher wages. Civilization is 
one” long, anxious search for just such individuals. Anything such a man asks 
shall be granted. He is wanted in every city, town and village—in every office, 
shop, store, and factory. The world cries out for such; he is needed and needed 
badly—the man” who can “Carry a Message to Garcia.” (2507 strokes) —From 
“A Message to Garcia” by Elbert Hubbard. 


[Repeat from the beginning until the end of the ten-minute test period.) 
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Window glass is a sodium-calcium glass. 
It is made by the workman taking a mass of 
the molten glass on the end of a long iron 
blowpipe, and blowing it into a large bubble. 
This is then drawn out into a cylinder by 
swinging it and rolling it on a plate. The ends 
of the cylinder are cut off, a cut is next made 
lengthwise, and the glass is spread out flat. 
Machinery has largely replaced hand work in 
manufacturing window glass. Plate glass is 
made by pouring the molten glass on a bronze 
table, rolling it with a hot iron cylinder, and 
finally polishing it. Crown glass is a colorless 
vindow glass used for convex lenses. 


Senior Test 


Part I 


The Travel booklets you have made 
for your Senior tests once each year 
for some time past have proved so 
popular that we are giving you ma- 
terial for another such booklet this 
month. With the first page an at- 
tractive cover design, you should have 
enough matter to make a four-page 
booklet. Supply a name and address 
for the Travel Bureau by which your 
booklet is supposed to be issued. 


TRAVEL IN EUROPE. We have found 
in previous years that there are usually many 
members of the Mediterranean Cruise who 
wish to travel in Europe or the British Isles 
before they go home. The season that im- 
mediately follows the present Cruise is a most 
opportune time for such travel. The weather 
is warm, countrysides are enveloped in the 
fresh beauty of Spring, and the annual in- 
vasion of Europe has not yet begun. 

This year we have arranged eight Extension 
Tours for members of the Cruise. They will 
start on arrival of the “Samaria” at Venice, 
Gibraltar, Cherbourg, and Southampton, and 
will vary in length from a two-week tour to 
Paris and London to a 38-day tour through 
Spain. 

Several of these tours will visit the won- 
lerful Italian Lakes when they are at their 
best—and their best has no equal. Five of 
them will see Switzerland at a time when the 
Alps are still white with snow. Two will visit 
Rome and Florence. One tour, which we rec- 
ommended to the attention of our patrons, will 
start from Gibraltar on the way home and 
will travel leisurely through Spain when it is 
most attractive. 

Particulars of Extension Tour M-1 will be 
found on page (supply number). 

The same care will be taken of passengers 
on these Extension Tours as on the Cruise 
tself or as on our longer European Tours. 
Chere will be generous sightseeing by carriage 
or automobile with competent local guides. 
Accommodations will be furnished at the best 
available hotels, and efficient and agreeable 
tour managers will have charge of the parties. 
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Arrangements will be on the best plane; travel 
by rail will be always First-Class, and motor 
cars will be used extensively. 


WHAT THE MEMBERSHIP IN- 
CLUDES. The membership for these Exten- 
sion Tours includes first-class passage over 
all routes whether by carriage, automobile, 
railway or steamship; hotel accommodations, 
with three meals a day, comprising breakfast, 
table d’hote luncheon and dinner, at hotels and 
en route. 

We also include all automobile and carriage 
drives and side trips in accordance with the 
several itineraries; transfers; guides’ fees and 
sightseeing fees; fees at hotels for usual serv- 
ices; the various taxes levied on tourists by 
the foreign governments; sleeping cars in ac- 
cordance with the itinerary ; transportation and 
transfer of one hundred pounds of registered 
baggage in addition to ordinary small luggage; 
the services of an experienced manager; in 
brief, all necessary traveling expenses for the 
entire European round. 

The tickets do not include wines, mineral 
waters, laundry charges, or items other than 
those on the scheduled menus at hotels. These 
matters are wholly of a personal character and 
can best be managed by the passengers. The 
cost of visas on passports is not included. 

The prices of the tours are based on rooms 
without private bath, because not everyone 
desires a room with bath and because in some 
localities such accommodations are not avail- 
able. However, every effort will be made to 
obtain such rooms for members who order 
them at or before the time of the final pay- 
ment, the necessary extra charge being paid 
by the member to the various hotels furnishing 
such accommodations. 


Part II 


Tabulate so as to give the follow- 
ing facts in the clearest form you 
can devise. 


Extension Tour M-1 (starting from Venice) 
to Northern Italy, Switzerland, Paris, London, 
from April 1 to April 16, price, $325. 

Friday, April 1, the “Samaria” is due to 
sail from Venice early in the afternoon. Pas- 
sengers who take this Extension Tour will 
transfer to a hotel and will have an additional 
afternoon and evening at Venice. On Satur- 
day, April 2, cross Lombardy to go to Milan. 
At Milan, Sunday, April 3, where there will be 
visits to the splendid Gothic Cathedral, the 
Church of Santa Maria delle Grazie to see 
Leonardo da Vinci's painting, “The Last Sup- 
per,” and to the Brera Gallery. To Montreux 
via the famous Simplon Tunnel Route on 
Monday, April 4; reach Montreux, Tuesday, 
April 5, on Lake Geneva. The stay here will 
include a sail on the beautiful lake and a 
visit to the romantic Castle of Chillon. On 
Wednesday, April 6, sail for Paris. Reach 
Paris, April 7, on Thursday. Extensive sight- 
seeing in the city will include the Louvre, 
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Notre Dame, Sainte Chapelle, Luxembourg 
Palace, Hotel des Invalides (for Napoleon's 
tomb) the Arch of Triumph, and the great 
boulevards and squares. There will be an 
automobile excursion to the historic palace of 
Versailles, and another to Fontainebleau, long 
a favorite residence of the Kings of France. 
Leave for London, Tuesday, April 12, arrive 
there Wednesday, April 13 and stay until 
Friday, April 15. Visits to the Tower, West- 
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minster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Na 
tional Gallery, and other points of interest in 
the great city. On one day there will be an 
automobile trip to Hampton Court, Windsor 
Castle, Eton, and Stoke Poges. Tour ends 
after breakfast Saturday, April 16. 

Railroad tickets will be furnished to South 
ampton or Liverpool and return passage to 
America will be provided on Cunard steam 
ships. 


Gold Pin 


Anna Hoar, West Philadelphia 
Catholic Girls’ High 
School, Phijadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Adelaide Sackey, Meriden 
High School, Meriden, 
Connecticut 


Silver Pin 


Eleanor Gieschen, Lutheran 
High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

Beatrice Berg, Weaver High 
School, Hartford, Conn 

Maxine E. Hiler, Union High 
School, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 

Ruby Dailey, Yakima High 
School, Yakima, Washing 


ton 

Virginia Stocker, Detroit 
Commercial College. 
Detroit, Michigan 

Mildred Manley, Schenect.:!y 
High School, Schenectady 
New York 

Amelia Alves, Gloucester High 
School, Gloucester, 
Massachusetts 


Gold Pin 


Lydia Frenz, Lutheran High 
School, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 

Peggy Johnson, Lead High 
School, Lead, South 
Dakota 


Silver Pin 


Louise Richards, Senior High 
School, Virginia, Minne- 


sota 

Minnie Smith, Burlington 
High School, Burlington, 
Vermont 

Margaret Hoffman, Sacred 
Heart School, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 


Club Prizes 


O. G. A. 


Elizabeth Schwartz, The John 
W. Hallahan Catholic 
Girls’ High School, 
Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 


Bronze Pin 


Adam Bigler, Lancaster Busi- 
ness College, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania 

Isabelle Boles, Central High 
School, Sioux City, Iowa 

Catherine Corlisle, St. 
Jerome's School, Balti- 
more, Maryland 

Edith Houston Miller, 
Stewartville High School, 
Stewartville, Minnesota 

Roslyn Warlum, Neilisville 
High School, Neillsville, 
Wisconsin 

Ruby Clay, Twin Falls High 
School, Twin Falls, Idaho 

Josephine Kruntarat, High 
School of Commerce, 
Portland, Oregon 

Verna Pearling, Senior High 
School, San Diego, 
California 

Martha Ann Harriman, Steu- 
benville Business College. 
Steubenville, Ohio 





Awards 


Martha Ogul, Mansfield High 
School, Mansfield, Mass. 

Charlotte Lozowski, South 
Milwaukee, High School, 
South Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 

Marie Ritzman, Lewistown 
High School, Lewistown, 
Pennsylvania 

Millicent Martin, Barnes Com- 
mercial School, Denver, 
Colorado 

liene Ness, Central High 
School, Sioux City, lowa 

Dinah Gorelick, Bushwick 
High School, Brooklyn, 
New York 

Elaine Quarters, Baraga 
School, Marquette, 
Michigan 

Mabel Bettencourt, San Jose 
Secretarial School, San 
Jose, California 

Esther Bloom, Miami High 
School, Miami, Florida 

Bernadette Traun, Humboldt 
College, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Laura Greene, Brown's Busi- 
ness School, Champaign, 
Tilinots 

Amy Rhoades, North High 
School, Columbus, Ohio 


OG. 4..ae QD Awards 


Bronze Pin 


Zita Buersmeyer, Jefferson 
City, Iowa 

Eleanor Walsh, Mt. St 
Vincent Academy, Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia 

Viola Ohlemeier, High School, 
Holyrood, Kansas ~ 

Johnny Proulx, Mt. St. Charles 
School, Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island 

Elizabeth Johnson, Mt. Carmel 
Academy, Fort Worth, 
Texas 

Jack F. Evans, MacCormac 
School of Commerce, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Ann Miller, St. Mary School, 
Seranton, Pennsylvania 
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Myrtle Mae Brown, Virginia 
Commercial College. 
Lynchburg, Virginia 

Kathryn McElroy, Reed-Custer 
Township High School, 
Braidwood, Illinois 

Mary McCarthy, David Mill- 
lard High School, Ashe- 
ville, Nérth Carolina 

Lucile Campbell, Hartford 
High School, White River 
Junction, Vermont 

Thomas Hieronymus, Ashland 
High School, Ashland, 
Kansas 

Catherine Feldhake, St. 
Anthony School, Effing- 
hom, Milinots 

Esther Young, Madison (Col 
lege, Madison, Wisconsin 


Viola Gusdanovic, Notre Dame 
Academy, Cleveland, Ohi 

Anne Prebeg, Pioneer School 
of Business, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

Antoinette Lautenschlager, 
Notre Dame Academy, 
Toledo, Ohio 

Anna Seldomridge, Stevens 
High School, Lancaster 
Pennsylvania 

Florence Biechler, Stevens 
High School, Lancaster 
Pennsylvania 

Sarah Sackter, Weaver High 
School, Hartford, 
Connecticut 

Ruth Larson, Barnes Com 
mercial School, Denver, 
Colorado 


Honorable Mention 


Clara Szombot, Collingswood 
High School, Collings 
wood, New Jersey 

Marion Lindstrom, Ashland 
High School, Ashland 
Wisconsin 

Rosalie Murphy, St. Eliza 
beth’s School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 


Honorable Mention 


Laura Ordell Myers, Thomr 
son School, York, Penr 
sylvania 

Lovella Louise Schlosser 
Thompson School, York 
Pennsylvania 

Louise Irene Rodgers, Thomp 
son School, York, Penn 
sylvania 

Margaret Alverta Bupp 
Thompson School, York 
Pennsylvania 

Marie Agnes Yealey, Thom: 
som School, York, Penn- 
sylvania 

Edna Orner, Thompson Schoo! 
York, Pennsylvania 
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Gold Pin 


Lutheran 
Milwaukee, 


izabeth Jackle, 
High School, 
Wisconsin 
ile Schamerhorn, Abra 
ham Lincoln High School 
Des Moines, lowa 


Honorable Mention 


Stella Reisbig, Norfolk Senior 
High School, Norfolk, 
Nebraska (96.6 net, 3 
errors ) 

elyn Bolo, Battle 
High School, 
Creek, Michigan 
net, 4 errors) 
ssie Banan, Balboa 
School, Balboa, 
Zone (82.4 net, 
M. Ferguson, Brown's 
Business College Cham- 
paign, Illinois (80.9 net, 
5 errors) 
lla Mae Hunt, 


Creek 
Battle 
(83.3 


High 
Canal 
1 error) 


Nevada High 
School, Nevada, Missouri 
(80.7 net, 1 error 

Vynce Hines, Marseilles, 
Illinois (80.4 net, 2 
errors) 

Rolanda Tichy, Los Angeles, 
California (80.1 met, 5 
errors) 

Phyllis Roberts, Federal Busi- 
ness College, Regina, 
Sask. Canada (79.6 net, 
1 error) 

vorothy Coyner, 
School, Lead, 
Dakota (79.3 
errors) 

ra J. Broyles, California 
College of Commerce 
Long Beach, California 
(79.1 net, 1 error) 

Mildred Hjelm, Grand Island 
Business College, Grand 
Island, Nebraska (79.0 
net, © errors) 

Mable Ausberger, Grand 
Island Business College, 
Grand Island, Nebraska 
(78.9 net, 4 errors) 

Pearl 8. Rollins, Strayer Col 
lege, Washington, D. C 
(77.6 net, 1 error 

Mildred Rabold, Roosevelt 
High School, Dayton 
Ohio (77.5 net, 4 errors 

ne Dailey, The Bartley 
Business School, Superior, 
Wisconsin (77.3 net, 3 
errors) 

sle H. Trivess, College of 
Commerce, Long Beach, 
California (76.8 net, 1 
error) 

Geraldine Shelley, Norfolk 
Senior High School, 
Norfolk, Nebraska (76.7 
net, © errors) 

oma Jezewski, Grand Island 
Business College, Grand 
Island, Nebraska (76.6 
net, 3 errors) 

Marie Cuffe, Lincoln County 
High School, Eureka, 
Montana (76.3 net, 3 
errors) 

Mee Ramseyer, California 
College of Commerce, 
Long Beach, California 
(76.0 net, 2 errors) 

hel Weikel, Thompson 
School, York, Penn- 
sylvania (75.3 net, 4 
errors) 


Lead High 
South 
net, 5 
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Competent C) Typists 


Catherine Aulbach, 
School, York, 
vania (75.3 
errors) 

Albert Ruud, Senior High 
School, Virginia, Minne- 
sota (75.2 net, 3 errors) 

Pauline Tolbert, Grand Island 
Business College, Grand 
Island, Nebraska (74.8 
net, 2 errors) 

Caroline Cooley, Battle Creek 
High School, Battle 
Creek, Michigan (74.7 
net, 2 errors) 


Thompson 
Pennsy! 
net, 5 


Levada Shults, Salina High 
School, Salina, Kansas 
(74.6 pet, 3 errors) 

Charles Kraft, Longmont High 
School, Longmont, Colora- 
do (74.3 net, 5 errors) 

Hazel Livengood, Browns's 
Business College, Cham 
paign, Illinois (74.1 net, 
2 errors) 

Edward Kostainsek, Senior 
High School, Virginia 
Minnesota (74.1 net, 
errors ) 


Plate for January 
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Raymond Basso, Goode- Barren 
Township High School 
Sesser, Illinois (73.9 
net, 4 errors) 

Lillian Lutes, Woodbury Col 
lege, Los Angeles, Call- 
fornia (73.8 net, 3 
errors) 

Geraldine Gillis, Norfolk 
Senior High School, 
Norfolk, Nebraska (13.7 
net, 4 errors) 

Juanita Russell, Centerville 
High School, Centerville 
lowa (73.6 net, 4 errors 

Loulse Rosenhahn, Lufkin's 
Business College, Bakers 
field, California (73% 
net, 5 errors) 

Gertrude Hilbert, Grand 
Island Business College 
Grand Island, Nebraska 
(73.0 net, 4 errors) 

Kdna E. Fink, Thompson 
School, York, Pennsy! 
vania (72.9 net, 3 
errors) 

Edward Thomas, Northeastern 
High School, Detroit 
Michigan (72.8 net, 2 
errors) 

William Spayd, Nevada High 
School, Nevada, Missouri 

72.7 net, 4 errors 
ete Dietz, Maryville High 
School, Maryville, 
Missouri (72.5 
errors ) 

Catherine 
School, 
vania 
errors) 

Girace Dopp, Salina High 
School, Salina, Kansas 
(72.3 net, 1 error) 

Mildred Ballantyne, Norfolk 
Senior High School, Nor 
folk, Nebraska (72.2 net 
3 errors) 

Costo, Woodbury Col 
lege, Los Angeles, Cali 
fornia (73.2 net, 4 
errors) 

Mary Hankins, Grand Island 
Business College, Grand 
Island, Nebraska (71.8 
net, 3 errors) 

Blanche Thayer, Grand Island 
Business College, Grand 
Island, Nebraska (71.8 
net, 4 errors 

Herman Grunenwald, Windom 
High School, Windom 
Minnesota (71.8 net, 4 
errors) 

Vera Seadorf, Battle Creek 
High School, Battle 
Creek, Michigan (71.7 
net, 5 errors) 

Harold Spotts, Phoenix Union 
High School, Phoentz, 
Arizona (71.5 net, 2 
errors) 

Anna L. Hamer, Grand Islend 
Business College, Grand 
Island, Nebraska (71.3 
net, 2 errors) 

Mary Kelling, Our Lady of 
Good Counsel School, 
Cleveland, Ohio (71.2 
net, 5 errors) 

Rebecea Bentzel, Thompson 

School, York, Pennsy! 
vania (71.1 net, 2 
errors) 
beth L. Berger, Thomp 
son School, York, Penn 
sylvania (71.1 met, 4 
errors) 
Karkes, District 
School, Biwabik 
Minnesota (70.9 net 
@ errors) 


net, 3 


Horner, Thompson 
York, Pennsy! 
(73.4 net, 5 


Loupe 


High 








ee 





Frances Armstrong, Brown's 
Business College, Cham- 
paign, Illinois (70.6 net, 
1 errer) 
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Mildred McIntyre, Moser Col- 
lege, Chicago, Illinois 
(70.5 net, 1 error) 


Mary Skender, Madison High 
School, Madison, Illinois 


(70.5 net, 5 errers) 


net, 5 errors) 

Thelma Simonson, Grand 
Island Business College, 
Grand Island, Nebraska 
(70.2 net, 3 errors) 

Mildred Gazell, Roosevelt 
High School, Dayton, 
Ohio (70.2 met, 6 


errors) 
‘ 
f ey 
f 
xo | 
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errors) 
Elsie Spaulding, Ansonia High 
School, Ansonia, Cennecti- 


cut (16.0 net, 1 errer) 


Gabrielle Tournier, Berkshire 
Business College, Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts 
(70.0 net, 5 errors) 


Our Annual Roll of Honor 


100 Per Cent Subscription Clubs—Season 1927-28 


Michigan 


Hazel M. Zimmer, High 
School, Mount Pleasant 

Dale Case, Junior High 
School, Muskegon 

Mary Clark, Niles High 
School, Niles 

Dorothy Hodgins, Otsego 
High School, Otsego 

J. M. Frytten, Paw Paw 
High School, Paw Paw 

Bessie Carpenter, Pontiac 
High School, Pontiac 

Marjorie McKay, River Rouge 
High School, River 


Rouge 
lida B. Goodall, High School, 
Bandusky 


M. McIntyre, St. Clair High 
School, St. Clair 

Vivian Uredenburg, Traverse 
City High School, 
Traverse City 

Genevieve Scott, Wayland 
Union School, Wayland 

Geneva Phillips, High School, 
Yale 

Naomi R. Pehrson, Lincoln 
Consolidated School, 
Ypsilanti 


Massachusetts 


Clara L. MelIntire, Agawam 
High School, Agawam 

Margaret V. Foeoler, Old 
Colony School, Boston 

Kathleen Berger and Jennie 
B. Wilkinson, Simmons 
College, Boston 

Josephine F. Harmon, 
Chelmsford High School, 
Chelmsford 

Miss RB. Holland, Cannon's 
Commercial College, 
Lawrence 

EB. D. Melntosh, Lawrence 
Commercial School, 
Lawrenee 

E. P. Conrad, Ludlow High 
Seheol, Ludlow 

Sister M. Bugene de Jesus, 
St. Ann's Academy, 
Marilbore 


(Continued from the February issue) 


Hope D. Leonard, Interstate 
Commercial School, 
Milford 

Mary de Bettencourt, High 
School, Oak Bluffs 

Ruth M. Frost, High School, 
Orleans 

Ruth Phillips Keith, High 
School, Vineyard Haven 

Grace L. Woodward, Waltham 
Senior High School, 
Waltham 

Sister M. Julia, Sisters of 
Saint Anne, Worcester 


Minnesota 


B. T. Tuttle, Adrian High 
School, Adrian 

W. R. Steinweg, Blue Earth 
High School, Blue Earth 

B. Loulse Nimis, High 


Gladys Dodge, Luverne High 
School, Luverne 

Mona Hogan, Mankato High 
School, Mankato 

Mary I. Fallon, Melrose High 
School, Melrose 

Mrs. J. P. Peterson, Hum- 
boldt College, Muinne- 


Munich 

Irene Spitzer, High School, 
Roseau 

Lorraine McCaskill, High 
School, Staples 

RB. A. Henry, Senior High 
Seheol, Winons 


Mississippi 
Mrs. W. F. Hall, 8. D. Lee 
High School, Columbus 


Virginia Caperton, State 
Teachers College, 


Hattiesburg 
K. D. Horton, University of 
Mississippi, University 


Missouri 


8. M. Langford, Clayton 
High School, Clayton 

Miss M. F. Dennis, Esther 
High School, Esther 

Mabel Magill, High School, 
Excelsior Springs 

R. D. Shrewsbury, Senior 
High School, Flat River 

Sister M. Loretto, St. James’ 
School, Kansas City 

Mary McIntyre, Kirksville 
Business School, Kirks- 
ville 

Anna P. Gibbons, High 


Maysville 

Anna E. Farling, Benton 
High School, St. Joseph 

Sister M. Remigla, School 
Sisters of Notre Dame, 
St. Louis 

E. C. Schlichting, Smith- 
Cotton High School, 
Sedalia 

Isabelle Denham, Webb City 
High School, Webb City 


Montana 


Bernice Blomgren, High 
School, Belgrade 
Florence A. Dennett, High 
School, Billings 
R. J. Bohan, High School, 


Eureka 
Frankie Brown, Central High 
School, Great Falls 
Mildred Gilchrist, High 
School, Three Forks 
Marie Herrigan, High School, 
Whitefish 


Nebraska 


Grace A. Cole, Gibbon High 
Bchool, Gibbon 

Mildred Smith, High School, 
Holdrege 


New Hampshire 


Edith B. Brackett, Stevens 
High School, Claremont 

Gladys Hesser, High School, 
Manchester 


New Jersey 


Gladys BE. Moody, Highland 
Place High School, 
Atlantic Highlands 

Doris Connelly, Clifton High 
School, Cliften 

Sister M. Dorothy, Our Lady 
of Grace Commercial 
School, Hoboken 

Esther A. King, Irvington 
High School, Irvington 

Irene M. Bedell, High School, 
Montclair 

Harriet E. Gibb, High 
School, Ocean City 

Marion L. Haycock, Pember- 
ton High School, 
Pemberton 

Mary Mangan, Ramsey High 
School, Ramsey 

Gertrude Zeumert, High 
School, West Orange 

Faye Larison, Westwood High 
School, Westwood 


New Mexico 


Grace E. Richardson, Deming 
High School, Deming 


New York 


Georgia P. Noble, High 
School, Albany 

Alice Parkman, State College 
for Teachers, Albany 

Teresa D. Smith, High 
School, Amityville 

Iva J. Hand, High School, 
Attica 

Lenna I. Burke, High School, 
Auburn 

Emma M. Quick, Bushwick 
High School, Brooklyn 

Jeannette Kimball, High 
School, Fafmingdale, 
Long Island 

Jane Waugh, High Schoel, 
Fulton 

Mary Markham, High Sehoo! 
Gowanda 


Katherine Coffey, High 
Sehool, Hicksville 


Long Island 
(Continued on page 342 
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Getting the Most Out of Your 


Dictionary 
By E. Lillian Hutchinson 


isle and could take only one book with you, 
what book would you choose? Your an- 
wers will doubtless run, according to your 
tastes and reading habits, all the way from 
[he Bible” to, perhaps, your favorite col- 
ction of verse. But how many would give 
e answer that a man whom the newspaper 
rofession recognizes as being one of the 
leverest proofreaders in his state gave to 
he writer once, namely, “Webster's Un- 
bridged Dictionary”? 
If we will but inventory the stores in our 
well-stocked dictionary warehouse, however, 
e will agree that there is, indeed, a sufficient 
supply of mental food for many months of 
solitude. 


E you were to be cast away on a desert 


Do You Know How to Use It? 


It is taken for granted that you know the 
fundamental technique to be followed in look- 
ing up any word for any purpose—namely, 
the correct order of the letters of the alphabet, 
the rapid location of words by means of the 
key words at the top of the page, the interpre- 
tation of the diacritical marks according to the 
key for the particular dictionary being used, 
the special purpose of the gazetteer, the bio- 
graphical dictionary, the purpose of the hori- 
vontal dividing line in some dictionaries and 
when to look below the line for a word. If you 
lo not, you should study these points immedi- 
ately, for, by disregarding them, you are not 
nly wasting time, but also making it more 
lificult to consult the dictionary. 


What We Look Up 


But knowing all this, it is safe to say that 
st people use the dictionary for only three 
purposes—to look up the correct spelling of 
a word, to ascertain its correct pronunciation, 
learn its true meaning. But there are many, 
many other uses which can be made of the 
lume daily. 
For the stenographer or typist one of the 
st important of these uses is for finding 
correct divisions of words. Until type- 
writers can be invented or paper manufactured 
that will adjust automatically to accommodate 
the amount of material on each line, it will 


be necessary to divide words at the ends of 
lines. And incorrect divisions often seem more 
common than correct ones. 


Syllabication 


The basic rule of all word division is, “Di 
vide between the syllables.” This seems simple, 
but in the press of work it may not be easy 
to remember just how the syllables fall. <A 
quick reference to a dictionary will settle the 
matter at once and enable you to write 
stenog-rapher (not steno-grapher), proc-ess 
(not pro-cess), and mate-rial (not mat-erial), 
to mention only a few of the most frequently 


misdivided words. 
Plurals 


The stenographer should also consult her 
dictionary more often for determining the 
correct inflectional forms of words—that is, 
the plurals of nouns which have irregular 
plurals, or presumably irregular plurals, the 
comparative and superlative forms of adjec 
tives, and the tenses of verbs. An incident 
occurred just a few moments before this article 
was begun that illustrates this point very nicely 
Someone questioned whether the plural form 
of chassis was the same as the singular 
“Thesis and other is words change to es in the 
plural,” said he, which, of course, is true for 
many words of Greek origin. But in this 
instance reference to the dictionary disclosed, 
“pl. chassis.” 


Participles 


Similarly, think of the breath and energy 
that have been expended in arguing over 
whether got or gotten is the accepted form 
for the past participle of get. Maybe you 
have heard the story of the man who, while 
away on a business trip, telegraphed his wife 
that he had gotten seats for the opera in cele 
bration of her approaching birthday. The 
telegram read, “Have got ten seats for the 
opera,” and the delighted wife proceeded to 
invite eight friends to accompany them to the 
opera! The complications which resulted have 
no bearing on our present discussion, except 
we may know that the harassed husband ex 
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tracted what crumbs of comfort he could from 
the fact that Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 
gives for the verb get, “p.p. got, (esp. in U. S.) 
gotten.” 


Puzzling Verbs 


In the same way, you will find a very clear 
and simple discussion of other such confusing 
verbs as lie and lay and shall and will. 


Foreign Terms 


Foreign words and phrases present many 
puzzles to the stenographer. First of all, of 
course, is the correct spelling, which is often 
difficult because so different from the English, 
and because of the many silent letters of other 
languages, notably the French. Information 
is often needed on the correct formation of 
the plurals of foreign nouns, as well as on 
the plurals of such words as memorandum, 
criterion, and index, which lead a double life, 
having two plurals, the English and the Latin. 

When a foreign word becomes Anglicized 
(a citizen of the English language) it often 
drops its accents and changes its form. For 
example, 4 propos becomes apropos. Then, it 
usually drops its italic dress (underscoring, 
in typing). Information on all these points 
is readily found in a good standard dictionary. 
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Good Form or Baa 


Many times it is necessary to know whether 
a certain word is in standard or good usage 
The dictionary labels those that are not quite 
accepted or utterly condemned as obsolete 
archaic, rare, low, vulgar, slang, colloquial 
dialectical, provincial. Those that have special! 
technical uses are so marked; for example, as 
musical, mathematical, nautical, carpentry, etc 

Closely allied to questions of accepted usage 
are matters of good idiom, the individual pe 
culiarity of English expressions, especially of 
prepositions. The dictionary’s comments on 
these and its discussions of synonyms are 
invaluable. 


Derivations, Compounds, etc. 


We have not mentioned the derivations of 
words, a subject in itself. Neither have we 
discussed the matters of capitalization and of 
compound words, upon which standard dic 
tionaries often disagree. But all these points 
are there covered. 

Samuel Johnson, the eighteenth century lexi 
cographer, said, “To make dictionaries is dull 
work,” but the alert and curious-minded stu 
dent may paraphrase this remark as, “To use 
dictionaries is fascinating work.” 
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John Willis, S.T. B., and 
Edmond Willis 
By J. D. Strachan 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


[Reprinted from “The 


Club, Mr. John Robert Gregg, secretary, 

published an edition of one hundred copies 
f a beautiful and interesting book under the 
above title, the text having been written by 
the well-known English shorthand reporter, 
historian and biographer, Mr. Alexander Tre- 
maine Wright, of London. In Mr. Gregg’s 
statement with reference to the publication of 
the Club, he says: 


ik the summer of 1926 the Willis-Byrom 


The contribution of Mr. Alexander Tremaine 
Wright to shorthand history will always remain a 
monument to his assiduity, scholarship, and unselfish 
services to the art of shorthand writing. In addition 
to “Samuel Taylor, Stenographer and Angler” (also 
published by the Willis-Byrom Club, in 1904), the fol- 
lowing monographs from his pen have been published: 
“Thomas Shelton, Tachygrapher” (1896); “Josiah 
Rock and his Characters’ (1898); ““Thomas Shelton, 
Translator” (1898); “William Folkington and his 
Brachygraphy,” “Post-Writt’” (1898-1906); “Peter 
Bales’ Brachygraphy” (1904); “Mr. Ratcliff of Plym- 
outh and Thomas Cross” (1907-09); “Shorthand in 
London Before the Great Fire” (1908); “Jeremiah 
Rich, Stenographer of the Commonwealth, and his 
Continuators” (1911); “The Two Angels of Stenog- 
raphy” (1919). These valuable works will be re- 
membered with appreciation and gratitude by all who 
are interested in the history of the development of 
the art-science of brief writing. That “John Willis” 
will add to the high reputation Mr. Wright has estab- 
lished by his previous books and articles will be evident 
to all who have the privilege of perusing this work. 


The book is printed in special black letter 
type, illustrated, on Linweave French Deckle 
paper, 8x10%, beautifully bound in gray buck- 
ram. The work is copyrighted by the Willis- 
Byrom Club, 1926, and each copy is numbered. 
We can give only a few extracts of interest. 

Mr. Wright says: 

“The beginnings of English shorthand must 
be sought on the hither confines of the middle 
ages. In the deeper obscurity of a remoter 
time, John of Tilbury may be dimly discerned 
penning to Henry II his ‘Ars Notaria,’ in 
which the use of dotted longhand letters as 
an abbreviated way of writing Latin conjuga- 
tions is described, and a short account is given 
of character writing. The preservation of the 
ilburian MSS. is some evidence that the state 
of knowledge in short-writing by characters 
which had been reached in John of Tilbury’s 
lay as distinguished from shortened longhand 
writing, was not al, wed to perish. It is im- 


Shorthand Reporter f 
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anuary 


probable that any extensive use was found for 
such an art in early times; the leisurely routine 
of cloister and scriptorium would make small 
demand upon the energy or invention of monk- 
ish scribes, and improvement in methods would 
be slow. But the dry bones of Latin theology 
that lay scattered and neglected about the 
Colleges of Cambridge, took on some sem- 
blance of animation at the first call of the New 
Learning, and the coming of the Reformation 
found them erect and instinct with new life, 
a larger hope and wider humanity. And when 
from amidst the licentiousness of bad times 
there emerged Puritan seekers after sweeter 
and loftier standards of conduct, the fervent 
message of the new evangel found scribes at 
Cambridge ready to record for the absent and 
for posterity the eloquent and inspiriting dis- 
courses that sped the hearers of them on their 
way to the attainment of higher things.” 

After mention of the work of Timothy 
Bright, Peter Bales, and Phillip Gibbs, Mr. 
Wright then says: 

“With the knowledge and practice of short- 
hand in the rough-hewn condition, so far as 
it is revealed in printed books, in which it was 
left by Bright and Bales, John Willis took in 
hand to write his Art of Stenographie, and it 
is from the appearance of this little work 
anonymously in 1602 that the rise of alphabetic 
shorthand is dated.” 

Mr. Wright says that Willis “was probably 
born about 1572. It is known that in 1592 he 
graduated B. A., and that in 1596 he took his 
M. A., and that in 1603 he became a S. T. B., 
the ancient form of B. D. On June 12, 1601, 
he became Rector of S. Mary Bothaw, in 
Walbrook Ward of the City of London. “This 
church, venerable even in Willis’ days, went 
the way of so many others of the old London 
churches. In 1621 it was repaired and beauti- 
fied ; it was burnt down in the Great Fire, and 
it was never rebuilt; and now the site of the 
Church, its churchyard which extended east- 
ward from the Church to London Stone, and 
practically the whole parish, are covered by 
Cannon Street railway station. Over against 
London Stone was Oxford Court, where 
Theophilus Metcalfe was living or teaching 
his system not very long after Willis’ time; 
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and Oxford Court stands where it did. It was 
this almost rustic parish within the city of 
London, steeply sloping down towards the 
Thames close to London Bridge, with a little 
stream running down Dowgate Hill hard by, 
where Ben Jonson, wandering from the 
‘Mermaid’ to Dowgate, saw ‘the boys’ brown 
paper fleet yearly set out to sail down the 
street’—“In 1602, a ‘new sprong ympe’ of his 
—to use Timothy Bright’s phrase—that he 
named ‘Stenographie’ issued from the press. 
At this date Timothy Bright’s patent of 1588 
had some fifteen months of its fifteen years 
unexpired; and that instrument . . . secured 
to the grantee the exclusive privilege of teach- 
ing, printing and publishing books ‘in or by 
character not before this time commonly known 
and used’ by any other of the Queen’s subjects. 
The terms of the patent were sufficiently wide 
to make it hazardous for anyone to print or 
teach a system of shorthand that was not in 
practical use before June, 1588; and it is prob- 
able that the patent presented a serious obstacle 
to progress in shorthand invention and instruc- 
tion. The existence of this monopoly may 
well have influenced John Willis and his pub- 
lisher in their decision to let The Art of Ste- 
nographie appear anonymously; and in the 
title of the work Willis was mindful not to 
use the word ‘characterie’ at this period, al- 
though some bibliographical and _ historical 
works have suggested that the word was from 
the first incorporated by him in the title-page.” 

“The fact that copies of The Art of Steno- 
graphie, 1602, were still extant was unknown 
to the historians of shorthand or the little 
shorthand world, until nearing the end of the 
last century; and apparently no serious at- 
tempt had been made to ascertain the author- 
ship of the anonymous work by anyone who 
knew of its existence. Early in 1884 the 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., 
issued a circular on The Teaching, Practice 
and Literature of Shorthand that had been 
compiled with infinite painstaking and amazing 
accuracy by Julius Ensign Rockwell. The 
author called attention to the existence, in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, of an anonymous 
work entitled The Art of Stenographie, Teach- 
ing by plaine and certaine Rules, to the capaci- 
tie of the meanest, and the use of all pro- 
fessions, the way of compendious Writing, 
and he stated that nothing further concerning 
it could be learned; but at the same time he 
breathed upon favorian winds a fervent in- 
vocation to the Shorthand Society, London, 
to dispel the mist that enveloped the early 
literature of its members’ art. This message 
was speedily borne to the British shore, and 
it evoked a ready response. Ion Keith-Fal- 
coner, Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic 
at Cambridge, examined the Bodleian copy; 
on the 4th August, 1886, he wrote to Falconer 
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Maden at the Bodleian, stating briefly his iden 
tification of the work some months before 
as the first editions of John Willis’ Art of 
Stenographie, and a fuller statement by him 
appeared in Notes and Queries (London) for 
16th October, 1886. In London Dr. Westby 
Gibson, one of the more active spirits of the 
Shorthand Society found a copy of the work 
in the British Museum Library.” 

In a footnote Mr. Wright says: “W. Carew 
Hazlett, however, was ahead of I. Keith-Fal- 
coner and J. Westby Gibson in directing atten- 
tion to The Art of Stenographie, 1602. In his 
Collections and Notes, 1867-1876, published in 
1876, he gave at p. 404, particulars of a copy 
in the library at Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford, without indicating its author. . . . An- 
other copy has recently been located in the 
State and University Library, K6nigsburg, by 
Dr. Mentz, who presumes it was a gift from 
Samuel Hartlieb to Burgomaster Johann Kar.” 

“The Art of Stenographie was the work of a 
scholar, and evidently intended for scholars 
. . - His contemporary and rival inventor in 
shorthand, Edmond Willis, said of him with 
great truth in 1618: ‘He hath showed great 
learning and art, in such wise, as that few of 
the common sort of people are able (in many 
things) to conceive what he meaneth; yet such 
hath been the ingenious desire of some, that 
they have attained to the knowledge thereof, 
and he is worthy to be honoured for his painful 
study therein.’ 

“John Willis was not only a man of inven- 
tion and a writer of some originality, but he 
had a fine passion for scientific methods and 
for exhaustive exposition. . . . There can be 
but little doubt that the systems of shorthand 
associated with the names of Timothy Bright 
and John Willis, were fairly representative of 
two schools of thought and experiment at 
Cambridge in relation to short-writing and 
possibly also at Oxford. . . . The letter writ 
ten by Edward Howes as late as November, 
1632, from the Inner Temple, London, to John 
Winthrop in Massachusetts, giving Thomas 
Arkisden’s distinctly Willisian characters, 
speaks of them as approved of in Cambridg« 
to be the best yet invented, but not printed no: 
common, and it treats them as being a reliable 
secret cipher for communication between 
friends.” 

“It would be of historic interest in connec- 
tion with the application and development o! 
shorthand writing, and possibly of literary 
value also, if facts could be ascertained tha! 
indicated the extent to which those who at 
tained to what was deemed proficiency 1 
Willis’ Art of Stenographie made practica! 
application of their skill to the recording 0! 
speech. The high speed that was apparent!) 
attained in Thomas Shelton’s time may not 

(Continued on page 353) 
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Personal Appearance 
From ** Your Job” by Harold Whitehead, of Boston University 
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Jhe SHORTHAND REPORTER. | 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 


nd writers ambitious to enter the field 


Ba 
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The Reporter's Responsibility 


HE importance of 
my position as an 
official court reporter 


was borne in upon me rath- 
er forcibly in one of the 
first cases I reported. The 
defendant was on trial for 
having in his possession a 
distillery, “commonly called 
a ‘stir.” 

The court was being held 
n Copiah county. My home 
county is Pike, and natu- 
rally that name ran strong 
in my thinking. For the 
benefit of those not familiar 
with eourt practice, let it 
be said that it is necessary 
n criminal trials to prove 
the venue; that is, the 
county and state in which 
the alleged crime took 
place. 

The chief witness for 
the state testified. The de- 
fendant was convicted, ap- 
pealed to the supreme court, 
and I transcribed the steno- 
graphic notes of the evi- 
dence. When the case came 
on for hearing in the upper 
tribunal, counsel for the 
defendant asked that the 
case be reversed because the 
venue was not proven. 

The transcript of evi- 
dence showed the state wit- 
ness was asked the question, 








Mr. Hansford L. Simmons, the 
author of this article, was Official 
Reporter for the Fourteenth Judicial 
District of Mississippi, but on Janu 
ary 1, 1928, he resigned to enter the 
Mississippi Legislature as @ member 
of the Senate, to which body he was 
recently elected. Mr. Simmons com 
menced the study of Gregg Shorthand 
in 1922 and the following year re 
ceived his official appointment as re 
porter. He has reported many im 
portant cases in court, and in view 
of the constructive use he has made 
of his reporting experience to enter 
the legislative field, he speaks with 
unusual authority and interest. His 
motte as @ court reporter, by the way, 
might well be adopted as the sign of 
the profession. It is 

“I know not how the truth may be; 

I tell the tale as it's told to me.”’ 

—Editor 


over three or four times 
I can imagine he is watch 
ing me out of the corner 
of his eye and half-smiling. 
If I had time from my 
writing, I would hurl an ink- 
well at him. But a writer 
of shorthand in the court 
room does not have time to 
“chuck” law books or any 
thing of the kind. His 
every faculty is concen 
trated on what witnesses, 
attorneys, and the court 
are saying. 

The incident set me to 
thinking seriously. If an 
error of one word would 
cause the reversal of a case, 
and added cost to the court, 
it behooved me to get on 
the job efficiently. 

In a recent trial the at 
torney began the cross-ex- 
amination of a witness with 
the question, “Did you see 
a woman there?” Answer, 
“No, sir.” Later in his testi- 
mony the witness said he 
saw a woman but didn’t see 
a lady. He was then asked 
if he didn’t say at first that 
he didn’t see a woman. He 
answered, “No, sir; I didn’t 
say woman; I said I didn't 
see a lady.” The attorney 
had me turn back and read 
the first question and an- 


‘In what county and state did this happen?” 
The answer, as appearing in the record, was, 
‘Pike county, Mississippi.” The case was re- 
versed and sent back for a new trial, simply 
because I had written Pike where I should 
have written Copiah. 

From that day to this court officials have 
not ceased to kid me about the venue. The 
prosecuting attorney asks the question of venue 


swer; and the case went on. 

The last case I reported involved the ques 
tion of where a man was shot. I transcribed 
the answer, “He was shot in the body.” A 
little further on the word chin appeared. Then 
I went back to the other answer, and found 
that the word body should have been jaw. Just 
stop and figure, friend reader, how the two 
words are written. Often, in hurried writing, 
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Technical Vocabulary 


blimp “a “4 
C 6 


Gz 


bullseye 


buoyancy 


cabane T 
camber Oo TZ 
a ( 
catenary 7 D 
y 
chord wire ~e 
cockpit “Z 
casi 4 
concentration ring ae oF 
conical sleeve —— 
controllability 9 of 
cowling ZK 


critical speed “4S 


cross-country flight 


. la o hog 


cruciform 
S— 
dead load 4 


decalage 


¢ ur Ze 
aor - 


=) 
A~_ Ss 


diametral wire / 


o 
dihedral angle 


dirigible / 


displacement 
divergence 7 
/ 
|-~> 
dock 
pe 
drogue / 


duralumin / 
dynamic pressure / KX, 
fairing oe 
fin A 

) 


finger patch 
float Gui ev 
flotation gear ¢. oF ee 
tuselage 


gas container 


_— L 
gondola , oa 
gore c 
grommet = i_<—sa 

f 
gyroscopic b+ 5 
¢c 
helicopter C= 2 
( 
c ’ 
hull A 
eo 
inclinometer —< 

s—7 
indraft wal 

— ’ "29 
mauction compass - f 
inflation . 

Ceical 
inflow 

k P 
jackstay [zy 
king-post "7 
kymograph -p- 

oe 4 
landing field — 
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rs 


‘tor Aviation Terms 


ling gear 


k detector relative inclinometer 2 thermograph 


thi bl 
fr-hand engine mble 


rotary engine three ,~OInNt Mooring 
g g 
rudder toggle 


, topping up 
aneuverability 
semirigid airship . triangulation balloon 


nanometer pressure 


* shaft 
noplane 
sheathing triplane 
a elle 
trolley 


shipplane 
nrigid airship 
shock absorber useful load 


se batten 
vals e cover 


servation balloon 
\ aly ¢ pert oat 


nithopter 
\ en if tube 


all length 


erhang aid 
\ 


stability type engine 


nel 
stall washin 


iv load 


static ceiling ' washout 
neability 
statoscope weight per horsepower 


) 


igoid oscillation # 
streamline windmill 


wood 
supercharger W-type engine 
superheat yaw guy 


peller 4 sweep back zero-lift angle 


ilsive efficiency i tail boom 


f 
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I am guilty of curving a straight line or 
straightening a curved line, as the case may 
be. In this instance, I had slightly curved 
the j, making it appear as b. 

The most complicated cases I have to re- 
port deal with the shipment of vegetables, this 
being an important truck-growing section. 
Thousands of carloads of vegetables are 
shipped each season to Boston, Chicago, New 
York, Louisville, and intermediate points. It 
happens occasionally that vegetables are dam- 
aged in transit through improper refrigeration, 
delay, or other cause. 

The damaged shipment is sold at the best 
price obtainable. Then the railroad is sued 
for the difference in the value of what the 
vegetables would have brought and the amount 
actually received. 

The proof winds through a maze of figures; 
a series of icing stations; a string of train 
schedules. I think I can locate every important 
icing station in the United States. Shorthand 
terms must be at one’s finger tips for such 
words as tomatoes, beans, cabbage, carrots, 
peas, cucumbers, temperature, refrigerator 
cars, hamper, crate, and the like. 

I thought I was “right up” on all these 
vegetable terms; but last week they sprang a 
new one on me. The expression was used, 
“a cat-faced tomato.” Somebody write that 
in shorthand for me “right quick.” I had 
never heard of one before, but I managed to 
write cat and faced and kept going. Such a 
tomato, I might say for the benefit of the 
uninitiated, is one that has burst open down 
the side, and the broken place has healed 
over. 

A short while ago an attorney called me 
to one side and said, “Look back at your notes 
in a certain case and see what a certain wit- 
ness answered to one question. If he said 
yes, I am out of court; if he said no, I can 
get a new trial.” I turned to my notes. The 
answer of the witness was “Yes.” “That settles 
it,” said the attorney. 

Frequently I am called on by the judge to 
see if a witness said a certain thing during 
the taking of testimony. The judge in whose 
court I work has an unusually keen legal 
mind. “If the witness said that, the case goes 
to the jury; if he didn’t say it, the case goes 
out on a peremptory instruction,” I have heard 
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him say often. Thus on my correct reading 
of extracts from my shorthand notes has 
hinged the outcome of the case. 

And so I might go on giving other instances 
in which the work of the reporter has prover 
of utmost importance to the court and to th: 
rights of parties to a suit. 

A few weeks ago I was called by an at 
torney who said I had left out the entire testi 
mony of a witness in the transcript of evidence 
in an important criminal case. In this state 
the reporter files the original and one carbon 
copy of the transcript of evidence in the office 
of the circuit court clerk. The original goes 
to the supreme court. The carbon copy re 
mains in the office of the clerk for use by 
attorneys in preparing briefs. 

The attorney in this instance wired the clerk 
of the supreme court to return the original, 
as an important part of the testimony had 
been omitted. I was beginning to sit on the 
uneasy bench a bit, thinking maybe I had 
“pulled another bone.” 

When the original came down, it was found 
to contain the testimony of the witness in 
question. Investigation revealed that in bind 
ing the carbon copy, the printer had dropped 
out the testimony of the witness. 

When I first began court reporting I had 
an idea that long phrase signs would help me 
I thought if I could hook up six or eight words 
together, I was gaining speed. I got through 
the writing part of those long phrases all right 
But when I came to read them a few months 
or weeks later, I was in hot water constantly 

So I recast my ideas and began to use shorter 
phrases of two and three words each. I found 
that I gained in speed and in reading ability 
I pulled down the “Speed Studies” from its 
resting place and delved into it anew. I gave 
special study to phrase signs of the short-order 
variety. In a few weeks I found this had set 
me forward in speeding and reading. 

Then I found Gregg’s “Shortcuts in Re- 
porting” of inestimable value. Certain phrases 
and words occur over and over again in court 
room procedure, and by having them at ready 
command, my speed was increased. 

After all, success lies in a thorough founda 
tion. The Manual is the thing! I would say 
to the young stenographer in any line, Learn 
the Manual thoroughly from cover to cove! 
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The Physician’s Secretary 


(Concluded from page 306 


whom are prominent people. In connection 
with her duties as secretary, the physician's 
assistant may be required to do a little nursing, 
such as the dressing of a wound, the sterilizing 
of instruments, the taking of weights and 
temperatures, and the giving of treatments, 
such as diathermy, ultraviolet light, etc. She 
may have an opportunity to act as laboratory 
technician; with a little training in the use of 
the microscope and clinical pathology, she may 
be able to do a blood count or examine slides 
for various micro-organisms. If she happens 
to be with an x-ray man, she may assist with 
the taking of x-ray pictures. If the doctor 
writes for the medical journals, as many do, 
she will have an opportunity to do medical 
literary work and library research. The work 
is indeed very absorbing and fascinating, and 
one would be surprised to learn of the many 
possibilities of development inherent in any 
one undertaking. 

There are numerous ways for the secretary 
to go about seeking such a position. The 


doctor is also sometimes at a loss to know 
where to look for a good secretary. One of 
the best ways is to apply at a good employ- 
ment bureau, either the private agencies, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, or the 
public employment bureaus of the typewriter 
companies.* Keeping in touch with the Help 
Wanted columns in the daily newspapers, in- 
serting an advertisement in the local medical 
journals, posting a notice on the bulletin board 
of the Academy of Medicine, and making 
application at the hospitals, are other good 
ways. 

If one experiences difficulty in obtaining a 
position without previous medical experience, 
a college education or its equivalent to start 
with, it would be well to make an effort to 
obtain a minor position as clerk in a hospital, 
in the medical department of a large insurance 
company, or in a pharmaceutical house. Then 
having had this small amount of experience, 
and if she is alert, she will be in line when 
the next opportunity presents itself. 


John Willis, S. T. B., and Edmond Willis 


(Concluded from page 346) 


have been thought possible by the inventor of 
this pioneer system. All that was claimed for 
it in this respect is found in Willis’ original 
proem; ‘He that is well practized in this Art, 
may write verbatim as fast as a man can treat- 
ably speake. In regard whereof, it is very 
necessarie for the noting of Sermons, Orations, 
Mootes, Reports, Disputations, and the like.” 
After writing of other editions and publica- 
tions, Mr. Wright says: “If 1617 was an event- 
ful year in the literary life of John Willis, 
1618 was not less eventful in the history of 
shorthand. Scarcely had the improved and 
enlarged fifth edition of The Art of Steno- 
graphie been put in circulation, than there 
appeared a new work on shorthand by a new 
author who bore the same surname as John 
Willis. The extant copies of this work 
show that it was an excellent specimen of en- 
graved and printed work of the period, and 
they bear no indication that the work was 
intended for sale in the usual way. 
Edmond Willis, the writer of the work, . . . 
was probably the merchant tailor of the parish 
of S. Thomas Apostle who married Dorothy 
Talbot of the parish of S. Mary Magdalena, 
Milk Street—which was just across Cheapside 
from Bread Street, . . 6th March, 1603. To 
Bishop Felton, Edmond Willis dedicated his 


1618 book; and in the dedication he states 
that he had by long study and perusal of books 
attained, as he hopefully conceived, to an im- 
proved system of abbreviated writing by char- 
acter, and had long practiced the same to his 
own good in taking many sermons from his 
lordship’s mouth ‘by the space of many yeeres,’ 
—in much the same way, no doubt, that Henry 
Walcott some twenty years later noted down, 
in John Willis’s system, sermons and lectures 
at Windsor and Hartford, Conn.” 

“The preliminary discourse which Edmond 
Willis addressed to his readers by way of pre- 
face, contains observations upon several ex- 
periments in shorthand that had preceded his, 
and those are the earliest accounts of shorthand 
in England of any historic value. This preface 
also abounds with ingenious references to his 
own experiences, views and aspirations that 
breathe the sweet fragrance of sincerity.” 

“Of this noteworthy book —a book 
which J. H. Lewis described as being in his 
day one of the most curious and scarce short- 
hand works—there were two issues dated 
1618.” 

A copy of the latter issue is in the Library 
of Congress, Washington. There is much more 
of great interest, but this article is already 


too long. 
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